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| incer Over a million pairs of pincers and pliers moved out of 
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of hacksaw blades and twist drills. 


These export figures for tools are a few out of 
many. They give some small idea of the world-wide 
demand for British-made steel products. Last year 
Britain’s toolmakers alone earned £18 million for Britain. 
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DEEP FREEZE 


of boyish laughter from Marshal Bulganin’s diplomatic 

parties go in at une ear and rapidly out of the other. 
Not that there is any reason to grudge the Russians their new- 
found affability. It is much more pleasant for diplomatists to 
conduct their business amid the tinkle of tea-cups and vodka 
glasses than to the accompaniment of boorish threats and the 
incessant shriek of propaganda—and much less wearing to 
the nerves of everyone else. But it would be a thousand pities 
if people here and in America mistook manner for matter and 
began to believe that all our troubles are over. We do not 
suggest that the Russians necessarily have some diabolical 
trick up their sleeves; only that the lyrical reaction of some 
part of the Western press to Russia’s joviality and President 
Eisenhower’s optimism must be successfully obscuring from 
many of their readers the uncomfortable fact that behind the 
smile there stands the same old tiger straddling half Europe. 
The situation today is precisely as it was before Geneva. 
Russia has given away nothing but a few merry parties and 
appropriately jolly words. Nor is there any sign that Russia 
will be likely to make any concessions when the hard bargain- 
ing begins at the Foreign Ministers’ Conference. 

And so, befose we all fall to thinking that the Russians 
are really pretty good chaps after all, it might be as well to 
point out that the thaw is much too superficial as yet for the 
West to think of casting a single clout. All the countries of 
Eastern Europe still lie frozen in the deep frost of Russia’s 
unrelaxed control. It is true that her wooing of Tito—a pro- 
cess which involved a good deal of word-eating—has forced 
some of the satellites, notably Hungary, into embarrassing 
manceuvres, but it would be a great mistake to interpret this 
as a ‘change of heart’ on Russia’s part. Indeed, the Russian 
satellites of Eastern Europe seem to be undergoing a tighten- 
ing rather than a relaxation of the Communist régime. 

This is the point at which, before we sun ourselves into 
forgetfulness, we should recall that the entire system in which 
Eastern Europe lies frozen is contrary both to the general 
principles which must inform the policies of the West, and 
to the Yalta and Potsdam Agreements and the various peace 
treaties. The democratic parties are suppressed; their leaders 
are in exile, in prison, or dead; anybody suspected of sym- 
pathy with their forbidden ideals does not long remain at 
liberty. Mr. Khrushchev will crack a joke, but not the Police 
State apparatus, with uncontrolled arrest and concentration 
camps, which remains unaltered. The forcing of a Communist 
economic system upon unwilling populations is gathering 
strength again, after the very partial relaxation of two years 
ago. The indoctrination of men, women and children in every 
satellite country with propaganda hostile to the West continues 
unabated. The prevention of the flow of free ideas—by radio 


A ee man might be forgiven for letting the peals 


jamming, for example—has never ceased. Now that war his 
been ruled out and a return to diplomacy generally agreed 
upon, it is relevant once more to remind ourselves how the 
Polish Government honoured its pledge to hold ‘‘ree and 
unfettered elections,’ and to consider how the Governments 
of Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria are observing those 
articles of the peace treaties which require them ‘to secure to 
all persons . . . without distinction as to race, sex, language 
or religion, the enjoyment of human rights and of the funda- 
mental freedoms, including freedom of expression, of press 
and publication, of religious worship, of political opinion and 
of public meeting.’ 

We can take the ‘thaw’ more seriously when we see it ex- 
tended to Hungary, for example. At the moment there is 
evidence of nothing but the deepening-of the squalor in which 
all but party members live. Evictions from Budapest of those 
who have relatives in the West have started up again and are 
in full swing. Whole families are informed that they have had 
‘contact with imperialist powers,’ evicted from their homes, 
and exiled to Eastern villages, to live on nothing much more 
than air. This latest drive takes its place in the great ‘anti-spy’ 
campaign now raging throughout Eastern Europe. The Prime 
Minister, Andros Hegediis, has been attacking slack disci- 
pline in the countryside and insisting on the faster develop- 
ment of collectivisation. A recent decree enables action to be 
taken against lawyers ‘acting in a manner hostile to the social 
order’—i.e., attempting to defend peasants who have their 
lands seized from them. A fresh persecution of priests, Roman 
Catholic and otherwise, is building up, and it is laid down 
that ‘only a person who loves the Soviet Union is a true 
patriot and really loves his own people and country.’ 

There is not much sign of a thaw in Hungary. Nor is there 
in Poland, where ‘spy’ trials are incessant (three Poles were 
sentenced tc death on July 28 and four others received long 
terms of imprisonment), and where judges must be ‘educated’ 
to become ‘operative State activists possessing a sense of 
responsibility towards the Party,’ which has the ‘right and 
duty’ to check the judges’ findings. One of the main tasks of 
the Polish courts is ‘to paralyse Kulak propaganda directed 
against the collective farms.’ Nor is the scene in Czecho- 
slovakia any brighter. Eleven men found guilty of being Social 
Democrats, six of whom had spent all the years of the war 
in Nazi concentration camps, have been sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment. 

In Eastern Germany the great wave of arrests sweeps on. 
It was well under way by April 12, when it was announced 
that 521 ‘Western agents’ had been arrested. Herr Ulbricht 
has denounced the ‘false theories’ of the priority of consumer 
goods, and called, in the ideological field, for an end to the 
‘increased tolerance of the influence of bourgeois ideology 
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and the spread of superstition.’ (The state of affairs in this 
most abject of the satellites can be judged by the rate of 
defection to the West—at present about 15,000 a month— 
and by such counter-action as the use of Major Murau’s 
daughter as a decoy to lure him back to the East.) In Bulgaria, 
whose economy is in a state of utmost confusion, industrial 
workers are being squeezed to the limit of endurance. The 
squeezers have some powerful legal weapons such as Article 
87 of the Penal Code which provides that ‘whoever fails to 
fulfil in whole or in part, or does not fulfil as he ought, any 
economic quotas or tasks assigned to him, is punished for 
sabotage with deprivation of freedom for not less than a year, 
and in particularly serious cases with deprivation of freedom 
for not less than ten years, or with death.’ 

Eastern Europe might have ceased to exist—except for one 
sentence in President Eisenhower’s opening speech—for all 


Portrait of 


HE silly scason having put the lid on home news for 
the time being, newspaper readers and writers during 
the last week have divided their attention between the 
shape of things to come and the shape of things abroad. Pride 
of place was, of course, taken by the junketings at Marshal 
Bulganin’s country residence and the unprecedented outburst 
of good will implied by this invitation to the diplomatic corps 
and press. As a story this had the additional advantage of being 
silly enough for the time of year, and British readers, biting 
back their disappointment at the defeat of Wolves by Spartak 
(3—0 alas!), have been consoled by the accounts of Mr. 
Bohlen’s victory over M. Mikoyan in a sculling match on the 
lake and Marshal Zhukov’s banter at M. Molotov’s unskilful 
handling of the oars. Russian hospitality apparently lived up 
to its traditionally gargdntuan reputation, and even Pravda 
succumbed to the general elation, commenting in the authentic 
tones of an English local paper on ‘the millpond smoothness 
of the lake’ and ‘the merry exclamations, jokes and laughter’ 
of the guests. However, despite this evident improvement in 
atmosphere, Marshal Bulganin’s report to the Supreme Soviet 
on the Geneva conference, though conciliatory in tone, still 
insisted that the two existing German States must be taken 
into consideration in any European security pact and expressed 
the feeling that President Eisenhower’s proposal for an 
exchange of defence blue-prints would not really meet the 
needs of a world agreement on disarmament. In a later speech 
at the close of the session he emphasised that this did not 
amount to an outright rejection of the American plan, but still 
seemed to be more favourably disposed to Sir Anthony Eden’s 
proposal for a narrower European security system than to 
the President’s sweeping efforts in the cause of peace. 
Meanwhile there have been various other straws in the wind 
—some blowing this way, some that. Russian tests of atomic 
weapons have been resumed, but the Soviet Government have 
been showing themselves more eager to promote contact 
between themselves and other nations than at any time since 
the war. Some leading Russian doctors are soon to visit this 
country, negotiations about facilities for tourists in the USSR 
are continuing and the list of non-Communist Prime Ministers 
to visit Moscow now numbers four. The latest addition is 
Colonel Nasser, whose opposition to Egypt’s joining a Middle 
East defence pact has been confirmed by the present détente. 
More interesting and significant than this has been the 
behaviour of the Russian delegation to the UN conference on 
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the attention it received in the polite exchanges at Geneya, 
At that stage in the détente it was obvious that the West could 
not force the issue to the point at which the conference would 
be wrecked. But we should keep it in mind now, and when 
the Foreign Ministers meet, that there is more to diplomacy, 
now that it is in use again, than announcing that ‘there ain't 
gonna be any war’ and enjoying a series of boisterous get: 
togethers stretching to infinity. The aim of the West is to see 
Russia back behind the frontiers of 1939, and the peoples of 
Eastern Europe freed from the yoke that presses so tyran. 
nically upon them. The aim of Russia is to radiate ‘peace’ 
ever more intensely while budging not an inch, yielding 
nothing, making no concessions. That is what the new diplo. 
macy is about, and the West is in for a nasty shock if it permits 
itself to imagine that there will be anything easy or ‘friendly’ 
about the coming negotiations. 


the Week 


the peaceful uses of atomic energy held at Geneva. Professor 
Blokhintpzev’s account of Soviet progress in the creation of 
atomic power stations had none of the usual blustering fabrica- 
tions contained in announcements by Russian scientists, but 
readily admitted his own country’s backwardness in some 
respects compared with the researches carried on in Britain 
and America. Apart from this, the Geneva conference has 
achieved a considerable advance on the road to international 
co-operation in atoms for peace. If America has taken the lead 
in this co-operation with the announcement of fixed prices 
for radio-active materials and the Ford Fund’s offer of annual 
prizes in recognition of outstanding work on the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy, it is Great Britain’s achievement in harness- 
ing atomic energy for use in industry that has most impressed 
observers. It is now apparent that it is already a cheaper way 
of producing electricity than coal or oil and this, as the 
Manchester Guardian put it, must mean the writing on the wall 
for the collieries. Moreover, Britain has a considerable lead 
over the USA in the export of fissile materials and the manu- 
facture of reactors, and a British firm at Geneva was offering 
to build ‘swimming-pool’ reactors of the type exhibited by 
America at less than two-thirds of its price. 

Unfortunately, many trouble-spots are still with us. This 
week a couple of America’s Asian satellites have been mis- 
behaving themselves. The agitation against the Korean armis- 
tice commission which has been whipped up in South Korea as 
well as the demand for the handing over to the South Koreans 
of all territory south of the 38th parallel have created a tense 
situation. The members of the armistice commission have not 
dared to move outside their encampments and US troops have 
been busily employed in defending them from mobs of demon- 
strators. In Southern Viet Nam the Prime Minister, M. Ngo 
Dinh Diem, has answered the Western Note of July 26 urging 
him to begin election talks with the Viet-minh by a statement 
claiming that the Western Powers ‘understood’ his attitude, 
a suggestion which has been sharply repudiated by the Foreign 
Office. Meanwhile, farther west tension is rising over Goa, 
following attempts to cross the frontier into the Portuguese 
colony by groups of Indian demonstrators and the declaration 
of a boycott of ships carrying passengers or goods to the 
colony by the Bombay dockers. Mr. Nehru may, as he stated 
in a recent interview with The Times, prefer Gandhi’s way 
of non-violence to a revolutionary solution, but it is hard to 
see how violence can be avokded if the Indian government 
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does not take steps to stop the satyagrahis from entering 
Portuguese territory. In Pakistan Mr. Hussain Suhrawardy 
has undertaken to form a government following the withdrawal 
of confidence by the parliamentary party of the Moslem League 
from Mr. Mohammed Ali. Unfortunately this crisis coincided 
with the retirement for reasons of health of the Governor- 
General, Mr. Ghulam Mohammed, and it will be his acting 
successor, General Mirza, who will have to supervise the 
uneasy beginnings of a government headed by the leader of a 
party without a majority in the Constituent Assembly. It 
is hard for an Islamic country to achieve political stability. 
Another proof of the truth of this proposition comes from 
Morocco, where the French Resident-General, M. Grandval, 
has just returned after consulting with the French government 
on proposals for reform in the protectorate. These included 
the withdrawal of the present Sultan to a French spa as a 
preliminary to his abdication and the formation of an all- 
Moroccan government. The first part of the proposals appear 
now to have been shelved as being likely to cause the resigna- 
tion of several ministers; and M. Grandval has returned to 
present the idea of a Moroccan government to the leaders of 
Istiglal. Meanwhile, serious disorders are confidently expected 
for August 20, the date of the present Sultan’s accession to the 
throne. In Europe, the campaign preceding the Saar plebiscite 
has begun vith a bang. The government of the Saar has banned 
the entry of all German politicians into the territory, and the 
French foreign office has put out a reminder that, whatever 
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the result of the plebiscite, the European status of the Saar 
must remain unchanged. Other foreign news includes a warn- 
ing from M. Mendés-France about the state of France’s 
economy, more arrests and deportations in Hungary, a raising 
of the Bank rate in Belgium, Western Germany and Canada, 
and a drop in the world’s harvest. 

Home news this week mostly centres on industrial matters. 
The Confederation of Engineering and Shipbuilding Unions 
has given notice that it is heading-for another large wage 
demand (reported to be for 2s. in the pound); the executive 
committee of the National Union of Railwaymen has asked 
the union’s negotiating committee to consider a new claim; and 
the National Union of Mineworkers has discovered that prac- 
tically none of its branches wants to work with beastly 
foreigners. From Yorkshire comes the invitation from miners 
at Hatfield colliery to MM. Khrushchev and Bulganin to come 
up and see them some time. Many householders must think that 
the miners might be better employed concentrating on their 
work or turning a little of their universal benevolence in the 
direction of Polish or Italian trainees in the industry. 

Elsewhere, Welsh nationalists have given up attempts 
to take down the Union Jack at the Eisteddfodd following the 
nailing of it to the mast, and four panels by Pinturicchio have 
been discovered in the Church of Santa Cecilia in Trastevere 
in Rome. In Spain the pastoral letter of the Cardinal-Primate 
calling attention to the dangers of mixed bathing is in accord- 
ance with the highest traditions of his office. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


OME attention must be given to the persistent stories 

which are now circulating in London that Sir Anthony 

Eden is worried about the way in which the Geneva talks 
went. They are more than rumours and some of them have all 
the characteristics of an inspired leak. They have not been 
given prominence so far because they have been submerged 
beneath the froth of good will, brotherliness and péaceful co- 
existence with which most British newspapers have filled their 
columns during the past fortnight. (Also, it may be added, most 
of the best daily political correspondents are on holiday.) There 
can be little doubt that the British press has seldom been so 
nauseating as in the past fortnight—with such honourable 
exceptions as the Daily Telegraph and Don Salvador de 
Madariaga in the Manchester Guardian—but the palm must 
be given to a writer in the Daily Mirror who thinks that the 
famous drinking party is sufficient reason for forgetting the 
‘jokes’ about the unfortunate Russians in the salt mines. Also, 
apparently, for forgetting the harsh facts about the dictator- 
ships in Eastern Europe, and Communist subversion in the rest 
of the world. There is no doubt that the Russians have scored 
an immense advantage from the Geneva talks. As the British 
newspapers show, they have gone a long way towards making 
the West soft. 

This is one of the facts which is said to trouble Sir Anthony 
Eden. Whatever else he may not be, Sir Anthony is a brilliant 
diplomatist, and knows that the value of the strict, down-to- 
earth rules of the diplomatic game is that they make it quite 
clear what one is being asked to trade for what. Not so in 
high-level meetings like those at Geneva. And not so, in 
particular, when one of the attending statesmen is President 
Eisenhower. Sir Anthony Eden is believed to be very worried 
about the attitude of President Eisenhower during the talks. 
It must have brought back memories to him of some of the 


conferences during the 1939-45 war, when Stalin and Sir 
Winston Churchill tossed towns and cities and villages about 
in an atmosphere of general conviviality. It is not just that 
President Eisenhower is personally liable to these aberrations, 
but that America is clearly on the verge of a drastic change of 
mood. It is quite possible—especially since the next Presiden- 
tial election is only a little over a year away—that America 
will now become as tender towards Russia as hitherto she has 
been tough. The results could be disastrous for the West. The 
gist of all the stories about Sir Anthony Eden’s doubts is that 
he will seize an early opportunity to try to resist the growth 
of this new climate of opinion, here as well as in America. 
For a long time now the re-election of Mr. Hugh Gaitskell as 
Treasurer of the Labour Party, with an ex-officio seat on the 
National Executive Committee, has been a certainty. What 
will his opponent, Mr. Aneurin Bevan (remember him?), do? 
He is being urged by some of his supporters to abandon the 
contest for the treasurership, and to seek re-election in the 
constituency section of the National Executive Committee. 
But it is not as simple as that. By withdrawing from the contest 
with Mr. Gaitskell he would be implicitly conceding that Mr. 
Gaitskell’s power within the party was much greater than his, 
that Mr. Gaitskell was the more likely future leader. It would 
be an admission of defeat. On the other hand, there is no 
assurance that his standing in the constituency parties is as 
high as a year ago. Even last year it was noteworthy that Mr. 
Gaitskell had commanded far more constituency support than 
was expected. During the succeeding twelve months Mr. 
Bevan’s reputation has certainly not grown. He would 
probably still emerge at the top of the poll in the constituency 
section (although Mr. Wilson might come very near to ousting 
him), but if his vote dropped (as it might well do) the writing 
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on the wall would be there for even his blindest supporters to 
see. Mr. Bevan has only a short time in which to make up his 
mind. It is a decision no one would like to have to take. 


There is no reason, I think, why the Spectator should not run 
two serials at the same time. So here is the second instalment 
of the increasingly fascinating story of Sir Hartley Shawcross, 
er ‘The Pride of St. Helens.’ The story so far: Sir Hartley 
Shawcross, a charming and wealthy barrister and Member of 
Parliament, has lately become less and less interested in poli- 
tics and has hinted, in one way or another, that he does not 
wish to seek office again. Now read on: Sir Hartley’s responsi- 
bilities are, however, not as easily disposed of as that. He has 
a safe seat, with a majority at the last General Election of 
almost 16,000, and there would be little credit in vacating it 
merely in order to hand it over to one of the hated Bevanites. 
Sir Hartley and Transport House are anxious that he should 
be succeeded at St. Helens by Sir Frank Soskice, another 
charming barrister, who was deprived of his seat at the last 
election by the hated Bevanites. Sir Hartley’s anxiety to resign 
his seat has therefore had to be restrained until the negotiations 
which will confirm Sir Frank Soskice as his successor are com- 
pleted. Not for the first time, the Pride of St. Helens is acting 
unselfishly for the sake of the school. Another instalment is 
inevitable. 


EISENHOWER INTELLIGENCE 


‘NOTHING GUIDES Russian policy so much as a desire for 
friendship with the United States.—General Eisenhower, 
November, 1945. 


‘IN THE PAST [i.e.. before 1945] relations of America and 
Russia there was no cause to regard the future with pessimism. 
. . . Both were free from the stigma of colonial empire-build- 
ing by force.—General Eisenhower in ‘Crusade in Europe,’ 
1948. 


‘THE LANDS and the millions made captive to the Kremlin are 
fresh evidence that dire peril stalks every free nation today. 
Tyranny must feed on new conquests, else it will wither away. 
. . « Dare we rest while these millions of our kinsmen remain 
in slavery? We are threatened by a great tyranny—a tyranny 
that is brutal in its primitiveness. It is a tyranny that is attempt- 
ing to make all human kind its chattel..—General Eisenhower, 
August 26, 1952. 


‘THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT'S goal was power superiority at all 
costs. Security was to be sought by denying it to others.— 
President Eisenhower at press conference, April 16, 1953. 


‘THE AMERICAN PEOPLE want to be friends with the Soviet 
people. There are no natural differences between our people or 
our nations.’—President Eisenhower at Geneva, July 18, 1955. 
AFTER TALKING TO every member of the Russian delegation, he 
was profoundly convinced that they all desired peace as sin- 
cerely as he did. — President Eisenhower at Geneva (The 
Times, July 2], 1955). 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


THF DAYS are past when editors permitted their more egregtous 
columnists to announce in August that simply nobody was 
left in London. But it is a fact, now that most of the multi- 
tudinous somebodies who used to be invisible to the gossip 
writers can afford to go on holiday, that Londoners are thinner 
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on the ground than ever before. I have never known an August 
when the traffic was so light, the pavements so easily negotiated 
—it is like a month of Sundays, with tourists in possession of 
Piccadilly and the Cenotaph surrounded by cameras. The 
other afternoon at three o’clock I strolled across Whitehal] 
in a leisurely manner without seeing either bus or taxi on the 
farthest horizon, got myself willy-nilly into.a few snapshots, 
and turned into the comparative turmoil of Downing Street, 
where a crowd of holidaymakers were staring hopefully at 
the grubby little frontage of No. 10. A man in a light grey 
suit took off his hat, rang the bell and slipped rapidly round 
the open door. This occasioned a great deal of speculation, and 
the couple beside whom I paused fell to disputing whether 
he was Field-Marshal Montgomery or a messenger. When |] 
came back that way a quarter of an hour later, I saw them in 
earnest conversation with a smiling constable. I think our 
policemen are wonderful. 


* * * 


ALDERMAN STRINGER is in the news again. He is the Socialist 
leader of Coventry Council which last year refused to run 
Coventry’s Civil Defence—a refusal which naturally pleased 
the Russians, who royally entertained Mr. Stringer and some 
other members of the Council at Stalingrad. As a result of 
the ‘strike’ by the Council, the Home Secretary a year ago 
appointed a committee of three to run the City’s Civil Defence. 
Recently, however, the Council realised that it had made a fool 
of itself and this week it started again to run its own Civil 
Defence. When the Council formally took over on Monday Mr. 
Stringer refused to shake hands with the two male members 
of the committee, Air Vice-Marshal Sir Geoffrey Bromet and 
Major-General John Dalison. He did shake hands with the 
female member who had not drawn her salary. ‘We admire 
voluntary work in Coventry,’ he said. This a certainly a wel- 
come change of front from a man who last year did all he 
could to dissuade the people of Coventry from engaging in the 
voluntary work of Civil Defence. But he refused to shake 
hands with the two male members because they had both 
drawn their salaries of £750 a year. ‘I told the other two,’ he is 
reported to have said, ‘that I would not shake hands until 
they had handed back their salaries.’ | should have thought 
that a hand-shake with Alderman Stringer at £750 a time was 
a little expensive, and I cannot see why the two men should 
not be paid for the work they have done. Indeed, since the 
cost of their salaries was only incurred bezause of the folly 
of Mr. Stringer and his colleagues in refusing to do the work 
themselves, it would be fitting if these Socialist councillors 
paid the salaries out of their own pockets. If they did so, 
then I should think that the Air Marshal and the.General might, 
after a suitable apology from the Council, be prepared to shake 
hands with Alderman Stringer. 


~ * * 


I WAS GLAD to see an announcement after the Spectator had 
gone to press last week that William Leighton had been re- 
prieved. But I still find it disturbing that a man who has been 
found by a jury unfit to plead should two years later be brought 
into court again, tried for murder and sentenced to death. There 
is no doubt at all that such a procedure both in England and in 
Northern Ireland is entirely legal, but | doubt very much if it is 
in the public interest. It is small incentive for a criminal lunatic 
to respond to treatment and become less insane if he knows 
that by doing so he is liable to be sent back to court to be tried 
again and possibly sentenced to death. The Home Office told 
the Royal Commission on Capital Punishment that a man 
recovering his sanity would be brought up again for trial ‘only 
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in exceptional circumstances.’ Is the practice in Northern 
Ireland similar? If so, what were the exceptional circumstances 
, -. 5 

in this case - \ F r 

MR. KRISTOL, who has been an editor of Encounter since the 
magazine began, is returning to America in the autumn. He 
should not be allowed to go without being congratulated on 
his part in seeing Encounter through its first difficult years: 
It might be argued that it has drawn on too limited a circle 
of writers, and that it has a somewhat deadening ring of the 
Thirties about it. The names that crop up are the names one 
would expect if the editor-in-chief were, say, Mr. Stephen 
Spender. (Actually, it is Mr. Stephen Spender.) Still, Encounter 
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is one of the very few monthlies of generalised intellectual 
interest in Britain today. 


* * * 


A FAMOUS evangelist appeared the other day at the studios 
where he has been making a film. ‘Would you boys,’ he said to 
the technicians, ‘mind if I blessed this electronic appazatus 
before we start?’ They didn’t mind at all—the apparatus 
always went wrong in any case. An unprecedented two sessions 
went by without the slightest hitch. It looks as if some of the 
notorious problems of the new Electronic Age have been 
solved; and this evangelist should be in big demand. 

PHAROS 


The Case of James Weaver 


By WILLIAM TEELING, MP 


anti-hanging campaign have of success is to show to the 

public, where possible, that so-called murderers have been 
wrongly convicted and hanged, or that there is still some doubt 
about convicted ‘murderers’ who are reprieved. 

In the latter category I would like to place the case of a 
constituent of mine, James Weaver, and to appeal to those 
who are interested to help me have his name cleared. I have 
tried this in the House of Commons already, and I have come 
away with the promise of the Home Secretary that he will 
reopen the case if I can bring forward fresh evidence. 

Briefly, the story is as follows: 

In April, 1928, a retired chemist in Brighton named Friend- 
Smith was attacked and taken up to the Downs outside 
Brighton, where, it is alleged, he was most brutally treated, 
robbed of his money, and (an important detail) deprived of 
his watch and chain. 

He managed to get home, but gradually got worse and died 
five weeks later. 

Three men, who, it was said, belonged to a gang in Brighton, 
were promptly arrested but released on bail. Not till Friend- 
Smith was dead were they rearrested and this time charged 
with murder. 

Now what had happened in the meantime? These men had 
asked to be confronted with Friend-Smith but were refused. 
Lord Hewart, in his summing-up, said that he presumed it 
was because Friend-Smith was so ill. But was it? Friend- 
Smith showed every sign during his last five weeks of life of 
unwillingness to have the police called, or to have any fuss 
made at all. He eventually made a statement to the police 
which I have been informed the police did not really believe 
at all. This statement was never produced in court, nor was 
it shown to Mr. Eric Neve, who was defending one of the 
accused. It was he who first told me about it. He was shown 
it, a year after the case had been tried, by Sir Ernley Black- 
well, then legal adviser at the Home Office. Said Sir Ernley : 
‘What would you have done if you had known of this?’ Re- 
plied Mr. Neve: ‘I would undoubtedly have got them off.’ By 
80 little hung the thread of life for three men. 

Why was‘Neve not shown it? No one now can tell me. The 
Attorney-General says that it has always been the custom 
to show such documents to the defence, even if they cannot 
be admitted as evidence. But this document was definitely 
neither shown nor mentioned. Lord Hewart even went so far 
as to comment that it was amazing how reticent Mr. Friend- 
Smith had been about the whole matter. 


| BELIEVE that the best chance the supporters of the 


I have now seen the document. Though no legal expert, lL 
wanted to see it in case it gave me some fresh clues as to 
fresh names, etc. This it does not do. It merely refers to 
timing, which I believe would have made some of the wit- 
nesses’ evidence be in doubt; and it describes the attacker, 
who quite obviously was not my constituent, Weaver. In the 
debate I asked the Home Secretary to find the two chief 
policemen, Mr. Cyril Beer and Mr. Thomas Wells (who later 
became Chief Constable of Hull). He did not reply to this, 
and he has not done so yet. Weaver believes that they 
could shed a lot of light on the case. Then again, is it not true 
that a former Chief Constable of Brighton, who must have 
known these men, was on the jury? Is that right? And can 
we have the statement of Friend-Smith published now? It 
would interest lawyers. And can we know why it was not 
produced? It is an interesting point, which not everyone will 
realise, that I was not allowed to refer to the trial in the House 
of Commons. An MP cannot in the Commons criticise the 
action of a court of law; and though I can quote from every- 
thing said in Parliament and not be had up for libel, I can 
only criticise the court case in the press. 

But to return to the trial. All three prisoners were con- 
demned to death on circumstantial evidence which many 
believe would never hold water today. There was an appeal. 
The Court of Criminal Appeal dismissed it, and two days 
before the execution Sir William Joynson-Hicks, the Home 
Secretary, after examining all the evidence, refused definitely 
a reprieve. 

That night three women went to see my predecessor’s wife, 
Lady Rawson, whose husband, now dead, was MP for 
Brighton. Lady Rawson has told me graphically all she 
remembers, and it is quite detailed. They gave her, particularly, 
evidence about the watch and chain which had never been 
found. Next morning Lady Rawson contacted her husband, 
and between them they found Sir William Joynson-Hicks at 
Brighton races, just as Sir Frank Newsom (who at that time 
was ‘Jix’s’ Private Secretary) was found a few weeks ago at 
Ascot the day before Mrs. Ellis was to be hanged. The 
Rawsons told him the story, and how, the day before, Queen 
Mary, after a meeting of the Privy Council at Buckingham 
Palace, had told him how horrified she was that three men 
must die for one death. 

After all this, fourteen hours before the sentence was to be 
carried out, the Home Secretary granted a reprieve to all three 
men. 

Why? The present Home Secretary tells us because there 
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was a scintilla of doubt, but if he was doubtful then why was he 
certain two days before? The then Home Secretary felt it 
necessary to issue a long statement. It does not help the case 
today. Suffice it that all three men did life sentences—or a 
little less. As Hilaire Belloc put it, ‘How odd that they should 
be reprieved because it was not certain that they even com- 
mitted the crime, and yet they were made to serve life sen- 
tences for a crime it was doubtful they ever committed.’ 

What a strange people we are! 

What has happened since? 

No one, as far as I know, has ever followed up the. watch- 
and-chain clue, or found it. The so-called leader of the trio is 
dead. The next one, Taylor, married happily in Brighton and 
changed his name, and then, as far as we know, went to live 
in Birmingham. No one now can find him. 

The third man, Weaver, married when he came out, retained 
his name, is now a ‘barrow-boy’ in Brighton bravely main- 
taining his innocence, and has three children, for whose sakes 
he is longing to clear his name. He asks: Has anyone looked 
for the watch and chain? Has anyone interviewed the two ex- 
constables? On both these matters the Home Secretary is silent. 

He asked for a woman witness to be found. Here the Home 
Office definitely helped, and found her. She would tell the 
Home Office nothing new, but she told a journalist friend of 
mine that if Taylor could be found, she felt that he might be 
able to help. He has not yet come forward, and I have asked 
the Home Secretary to help trace him; but I am told that it is 
almost impossible to find anyone in England who has changed 
his name since identity cards have been abolished, and so it 
is left to me to find him. 

Who else can help in this fascinating case which happened 
so long ago that half those involved are dead? There still 
remain some jurors. I have found two. One tells me horrifying 
stories of life for jurors herded together in one large room 
with a constable, and even sleeping two in a bed. He wanted to 
recommend to mercy, but one who knew Brighton (was this 
the ex-Chief Constable?) persuaded him not to insist. He did 
not see why all three should be condemned, but he was told 
it must be all or none. Why? My constituent, Weaver—who 
claims his own personal innocence and that he was never 
there—rightly asks. And then I found another juror in New- 
haven. I can best quote his letter: 

Dear Sir, 

Just to let you know I was one of the jury in the case in 
1928 for the Brighton murder, and I was very pleased when 
I saw on the placards the three men were reprieved on the 
morning of their sentence, as I was the one who argued for 
manslaughter and not murder until I almost collapsed and 
had to give in. 1 had just come off another case when called 
up again. Excuse scribble due to neuritis—and old age— 
eighty-five in ten days. 

I have italicised ‘had to give in.’ What was going on in the 
jury room? Do people get browbeaten into a unanimous 
verdict? 

Lastly. look at the ages of those jurors, eighty-five, and 
most others dead. Imagine the feelings of Weaver, who was 
twenty-two in 1928, and is not fifty yet. Must he go through 
life with this stigma because most people who know his.case 
are too old or already dead? 

There is a feeling that he was lucky; he got off (but only 
just! ); he’s done his punishment (but did he commit a crime? ); 
and so why doesn’t he let sleeping dogs lie? The answer is 
that out of a sense of decency he waited till Friend-Smith’s 
widow was dead, since to bring up the case again must show 
how unsavoury was Friend-Smith’s own record. The widow 
died three months ago. Two days later Weaver came to me 
and told his story. | believe that anybody interested in justice 
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should do his or her utmost to help this man clear his name 
whilst there are still those alive who can do it. 
It would be one further strong argument in the cause of 
abolition. All three men have made good after their release. 
If only we could find Taylor! 


Gift Horses Declined 


By T. D. WILLIAMS* 


NE of the things which puzzle the reader of histories 

of the Second World War was the reluctance of the 

belligerents to accept valuable intelligence informa- 
tion when it fell into their laps. Strix mentioned recently the 
case of the German aircraft, carrying the orders for the 
coming Western offensive, which made a forced landing 
in Belgium in January, 1940. There were instances op 
the Axis side, too: von Ribbentrop refused to credit the reports 
of the Teheran Conference sent to him by von Moyzisch, a 
German agent in Turkey, who was one of the chief actors in 
‘Operation Cicero.’ But a study of the occasions on which 
correct information was ignored, and incorrect information 
preferred, should properly begin before the war, in the diplo- 
matic exchanges of the late Thirties. 

On the strength of Czech information received at the Foreign 
Office during the weekend of May 19-21, 1938, concerning the 
mobilisation of German troops on the Czech frontier, the 
British and French ambassadors in Berlin were instructed to 
issue a solemn warning to Hitler. By this time Hitler had cer- 
tainly made up his mind to invade Czechoslovakia, but he had 
not settled the exact timing of the preliminary political offen- 
sive. Under the impact of headlines of the ‘Hitler Climbs Down’ 
type in Western European newspapers, he seems to have 
suffered one of his convenient brainstorms, and as a conse- 
quence to have decreed ‘intuitively’ on May 28 that it was his 
‘irrevocable will’ to smash the Czechs not later than the end of 
September. He would have struck anyhow; but it could be 
argued that he was provoked into striking at a moment incon- 
venient to the Western powers, who had by this time heard 
from. their military attaché that the Czech rumour was un- 
founded; and the fact that it was unfounded gave Hitler an 
excuse to discredit still further Czech trustworthiness. 

On March 16, 1939, the day after German troops marched 
into Prague, the Rumanian Ambassador in London informed 
the FO that Hitler was trying by ultimatum to impose on his 
country an economic agreement that would virtually destroy its 
independence. On the basis of this report the Government sent 
out a hurried questionnaire to various governments asking what 
they intended to do in the event of further German aggression, 
only to hear from their Minister at Bucharest that the story 
was totally false—a denial which the recently-published Ger- 
man archives confirm. The Government thereupon changed its 
tactics and, without prior consultation with- the French, 
proposed a Four-Power declaration designed to deter Hitler 
from proceeding against any state in Europe—a proposal which 
merely publicised the differences between the powers concerned, 
because one of them, Poland, refused to contemplate anything 
approaching an alliance with another, Russia: so that in a few 
days’ time the projected anti-German front broke down. 

Negotiations then began for a ‘consultative’ defence agree- 
mgat between Britain and Poland; but while they were in 
progress interviews between the Polish Ambassador and 
Ribbentrop took place in Berlin. They were concerned with 
Danzig and a projected autobahn across the Corridor, but the 
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British Government, hearing of them, jumped to the conclusion 
that the Germans were trying to bully Beck into surrender to 
their terms and that Beck was secretly in favour of accepting 
them. As if to confirm their fears, a British journalist 
arrived back from Germany and reported to the Foreign Office 
that German mobilisation against Poland was imminent. Under 
the double strain the Government decided it must abandon 
normal diplomatic methods and offer Poland an alliance not 
of the traditional kind, but one which provided for no cor- 
responding Polish obligations. The effect of this decision was to 
confirm the Russians in their impression that the British would 
go to any lengths rather than accept Russia as an ally; they 
were accordingly encouraged to enter into direct negotiations 
with Germany. Both the fear of Beck’s treachery and the 
mobilisation rumour were proved groundless; but by that time 
it was too late. 

Although miscalculations of this kind were even more 
frequent during the war, there was then more excuse for them. 
Often—in the case, for example, of the information that came 
from a source close to General Oster, the deputy chief of 
German Military Intelligence—the reports were accurate; the 
news of the impending German offensive on the Western Front 
which was given to the Belgians and Dutch in November, 1939, 
was correct, at the time it was sent. But owing partly to the 
weather, partly to the opposition of some army commanders, 
the invasion originally planned for November 12 was post- 
poned: and between that day and May 10 it was ‘on’ and ‘off’ 
again no fewer than thirteen times. It is in this context that the 
reception accorded to the documents that fell into Allied hands 
on the occasion Strix recalls has to be considered. As Strix says, 
they were thought to be a ruse de guerre; but even if that 
suspicion had not arisen, the authorities need not have placed 
more faith in them than in earlier equally correct reports that 
time or circumstance had invalidated. 

The Foreign Office, however, was inclined to be sceptical of 
such information for a different reason; because it mistrusted 
the disinterestedness of the Germans concerned. It was, of 
course, surprising that so high-ranking a general as Oster 
should have been involved in treasonable action; and it was 
thought that he might be baiting a trap for the Allies by seeking 
to lure them into a premature invasion of either the Low 
Countries or Norway as a ‘preventive’ measure (a view also 
held, incidentally, by some of the countries concerned, who 
believed that the Allies were fabricating German invasion 
scares to compel them to make a formal choice between 
Germany and the West). So everybody mistrusted everybody : 
when British troops embarked for Norway, and the Royal Navy 
laid mines in Norwegian territorial waters, it was not on 
account of the intimation they had just received from Oster 
that a German invasion was under way; and Hitler’s invasion, 
too, was ordered in ignorance of what was happening ‘on the 
other side of the sea.’ 

Another remarkable case of this kind occurred in December, 
1940, when the State Department received the full text of 
Hitler’s ‘Barbarossa’ directive for the Russian campaign. No 
one knew whether it was a hoax or a genuine document. 

The existence of an embryonic conspiracy in the heart of 
Hitler’s military command might explain why he was poorly 
served by his intelligence; his own unpredictability serves as 
some excuse for the mistakes of the Allies. But the peacetime 
errors of British intelligence are difficult to explain. False 
rumours were inevitable: but the opportunity to check thém, 
and for delaying action until they were authenticated, should 
have been greater. The ignorance of politicians and the 
impatience of public opinion tended to provoke actions before 
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motives, let alone consequences, were properly examined. 
Good intentions and rectitude on abstract principles in 
diplomacy are not enough, if they are based on incorrect facts 
and deductions. They certainly were not, in 1939. 


The Fast Bowler Tyson 


By JOHN ARLOTT 


RICKET, perhaps from its very nature, has produced 

relatively few players who have been what Hollywood 

calls ‘box office.” W. G. Grace was, because he was an 
Eminent Victorian, a figure whose importance extended be- 
yond the field of sport to the social life of his time. Sir Donald 
Bradman and, in a less publicity-conscious age, Sir J. B. 
Hobbs, must rank with Grace as institutions — with their 
knighthoods to indicate as much — but it should also be 
remembered that they broke records by attractive cricket. 

The major ‘draw’ in the game today, attracting the non- 
cricketing curious and spectacle-seekers, is Frank Tyson, the 
Northamptonshire fast bowler. His Test Match partner, 
Statham, a bowler of similar method, and whom experts reckon 
his equal by technical standards, lacks such sensational appeal. 
We may note, too, that Tyson himself has painstakingly 
avoided extraneous personal publicity. 

The cardinal factor of this appeal is expressed, in ‘shop’ 
terms, as the ‘extra yard’ of pace. Simply, the fact spectators 
recognise is that Tyson is a ‘pure’ fast bowler. That is to say, 
without appreciable assistance from the pitch, or the employ- 
ment of swing or spin, he can defeat accomplished batsmen 
by the sheer speed at which he propels the ball. 

Tyson falls into the particularly modern pattern of the 
sportsman who, by taking thought, has added a cubit to his 
athletic stature. Like Roger Bannister, the runner, he has 
applied an academically trained brain to sport: he took a 
degree course in the arts at Durham University on scholar- 
ships. Beginning from the basic principles of bowling, he 
analysed his physical assets and exploited them to maximum 
effect. 

By the standards of statistics, he is young in the game: he 
has taken a bare two hundred wickets in his entire career as a 
first-class cricketer. Yet, before and during his successes of the 
past twelve months he has constantly altered and developed 
his run-up and action. Physically unremarkable and well pro- 
portioned, he is sufficiently above average height to mask to 
some extent his considerable width of shoulders and depth 
of chest. 

Between deliveries, he slouches back to his mark somewhat 
flat-footedly, head down: arms hanging, body drooping. in 
such complete relaxation as marks the good boxer resting his 
entire body between rounds. There is, too, the probability that 
Tyson has consciously trained himself to the ultimate elimina- 
tion of tension by severing himself mentaily, also, from his 
bowling at this time. 

Once turned at his mark, the spectator’s eye can watch the 
process of tautening. implicit in the hardening of his face, the 
straightening of the body, as he scrabbles his spikes on the 
ground in a series of tiny steps which suggest a charging with 
nervous electricity. Then comes a run-in which accelerates as 
the strides lengthen into a series of leg-stretching leaps of an 
excitingly eager hostility. His body rocks back and, at the 
moment of delivery, swings forward and round, in a rhythmic 
wrench which sends the ball down the pitch at a pace beyond 
the experience—and faster than the normal reflexes—of any 
batsman in the world today who has not taken practice against 
Tyson himself. His follow-through takes him away to the off 
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side, where he checks in an attitude of belligerence not nor- 
mally to be distinguished in this quiet, thoughtfully bookish 
young man. 

Technically speaking, he constantly endeavours to bowl— 
and frequently does bowl—the body-action break-back of the 
classical fast bowler, and he is steadily developing the full 
half-volley which, when it is effective, is called a ‘yorker.’ Every 
batsman against whom he bowls, however, is consistently 
beaten—if not dismissed—by the sheer pace of the ball. 

It is as if he had a separate, fast-bowling self which canalises 
all the aggression in his make-up into the action of bowling 
fast. In that act he undoubtedly finds satisfaction. The mind 
which relishes its effect must also recognise that the effective 
life of a fast bowler is short. If his body did not constantly tell 
him that such crescendos of energy cannot long be maintained, 
he has the history of cricket to remind him that the great fast 
bowlers—Larwood. Richardson, Kortright, Jones, Cotter— 
had lost their peak speed before they were thirty. 

Many forms of sporting performance may be largely con- 
trived out of good physique, application and practice. True fast 
bowling may not: it demands a rare, inborn synchronisation 
of studied muscular effort. It demands, moreover, youth and 
strength, and the psychological urge to burn them up in the 
short-lived, but heady, glory of man-made pace beyond the 
power or timing of other men. That prodigality underlies and 
underlines the currently popular spectacle of ‘Going up to the 
cricket to watch Tyson.’ 


Cricket Frenzy” 


By NABO ALBARICOQUE 
A brave man in his pride 
Confronting murderous men... .« 
W. B. YEATS 

ITTLE did I think when I visited England in 1950 and 

[= my first cricket match that I myself—a Spaniard of 

Andalucia, heir to and stolidly content with all that is 
most dull and obvious in our southern life—tlittle did I imagine 
that on my return to Madrid I would find my old pleasure in 
the corrida blighted for ever by my memories of such heroes 
as Compton and Bedser defying death (and worse) at the 
Oval, the famous arena in Southern London. My readers may 
think it strange (and I myself was at first baffled to under- 
stand it) that a Spaniard, fully sharing the national pride 
in the dignity of the person, should have become an apologist 
for what may seem on the face of it to be a brutal and degrading 
sport. I should have called it that myself before gaining insight 
into the dramatic depths and technical graces of the unique 
ordeal, for no public spectacle is more technical, offering less to 
the unschooled visitor, than a cricket match. Now there is no 
more fervent aficionado than I. 

I had been drawn back to England for the great tests of 
1955. How gay was London, with a gaiety all the more in- 
fectious for its being held under strict restraint. Romantic 
writers of the sort who have battened upon Spain still talk of 
the hombre duro; but no pne who has ever sensed the tem- 
pestuous passion held down under the iron guard of English 
convention could thereafter speak of it in the same breath. 
What misunderstanding has been piled up (not to our com- 
mercial disadvantage, I should add) by the volumes of neurotic 
nonsense written about the corrida—a:simple, not particularly 
dangerous entertainment which such a Spaniard as myself, 
and there are many, knows in his heart to be reprehensible, 


* Translated from the Spanish by B. H. Archer. Sefior Albaricoque 
is a well-known critic of the drama. 
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disgusting even (for the corrida is more often the scene of 
senseless slaughter than of grace and skill), but which calls for 
no more defence than English fox-hunting. What such friendly 
and excitable enthusiasts from abroad seem unable to appre- 
hend is the plain, blunt dullness of bull’s blood and sand, 

And to think that some of the most perfervid come from 
that very city which has at its heart the shrine, the temple, 
of cricket! 

Lord’s! After luncheon in a ‘public house’ in Bloomsbury, 
surrounded by some of the famous writers and artists who 
haunt the outer fringes of this aristocratic quarter of London, 
I sped with my English friends through the sparkling, leafy 
streets to the famous arena. For the sake of the ‘atmosphere’ 
we took cheap tickets in the sol, and as we edged our way 
apologetically towards four vacant seats, there were hisses 
and threatening cries from behind, for the famous match 
which I had come to see, between Players and Gentlemen, 
was already in progress, and the hush of expectancy lay thick 
over the dazzling scene. Imagine a grass-carpeted ring four 
times the size of Valencia’s Plaza de Toros, ringed with 
hundreds of thousands of tense faces, and, at its very centre, 
clad in sacrificial white, the protagonists of the drama calmly 
facing the superior numbers of the enemy. Elsewhere and at 
some length I have sketched the history of this remarkable 
ritual, and here I have space for little but to say that for any- 
one who believes in the eternal dialectic of existence, the 
Herakleitan struggle of opposite against opposite, the impact 
of cricket has a significance far beyond the mere enjoyment 
of a sport, far beyond the esthetic, even approaching the 
religious in its intensity. Two men armed only with slender 
wooden bats, and protected by nothing more substantial than 
pads on the lower part of their legs, stand one at either end 
of a ‘pitch’ some twenty yards in length. They are hemmed 
in by their opponents, who stand crouching around the ‘pitch.’ 
One of them sprints at top speed to the ‘wicket’ and hurls 
with all his force a solid ball of lead surrounded by a thin coat 
of leather at one of the ‘batsmen.’ This missile, travelling at 
the speed of ninety miles per hour, is capable of breaking 
whatever bones lie beneath that part of the skin which it strikes. 
If it hits the breast or the head of the ‘batsman,’ death is 
almost certain, The ‘batsman,’ his eye specially trained to 
follow the flight of the missile, steps forward to defend him- 
self and strikes out with his bat. As he does so, his opponents, 
the ‘fielders.’ crouch in readiness. Their task is to seize the 
ball if they can and hurl it back at the ‘batsman,’ catching 
him off his guard. He meanwhile, to avert this danger, runs 
up, weaving, to the other end of the ‘pitch,’ thus exchanging 
places with his partner, whose turn it now is to face the ordeal. 

When we came into Lord’s, two of the Gentlemen were 
‘batting.’ This team had been drawn from the foremost aristo- 
cratic families of England—families who still hold dear, even 
in this age of ‘democracy,’ the ideals of chivalry. Their 
opponents were the Players—that is to say, the pick of those 
proletarian professionals who are trained from infancy to 
defend themselves with the bat and to pitch the cricket ball at 
maximum velocity. The great Bedser was ‘bowling,’ an im- 
mense man, strong as a bull, yet graceful as a matador. As he 
walks back from the ‘wicket’ a hundred yards in order to throw 
himself forward for the release of the bali, a deathly stillness 
falls over the arena; a woman in the row in front of me is so 
overwrought that she averts her eyes and attempts to soothe 
her*jangling nerves by knitting a sock. Bedser streaks forward 
like Ares into the fray, the ball leaves his hand and, invisible 
to the spectators because of its velocity, hurtles towards Mr. 
Palmer, of Leicestershire, the aristocrat who is the target. 
Mr. Palmer fearlessly faces the missile and strikes out with 
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SCHWEPPSYLVANIA, more so as readers 
will remember than any other State of the Union, is also in 
evolution more evolutionary. Schweppsylvania, passing 
quickly through the stages of Chromium Man, Neon- 
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derthal Man and the movement Back to Nato, first evolved 
the richer life of TVian Man, with his new ability not 
to be capable (unless there is a TV of himself doing it so 
that he can see himself doing it) of doing anything at all 
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his bat; the crowd goes mad; there are cries of ‘Lovely!’ 
‘Beautiful!’ ‘Magnificent!’ ‘Jolly good!’ ‘Played, sir!’; but a 
professional on his left flank catches the ball, deflected from 
the bat, and hurls it back at Mr. Palmer’s head. From the 
crowd there come cries of ‘Shot! Shot!’—they clearly antici- 
pate that Mr. Palmer has been eliminated from the game; but 
Mr. Palmer, with the insouciance of the true English gentle- 
man, without twitching a muscle, merely moves his head an 
inch or two to the side and the ball flashes past. Now six 
times has Bedser attempted to strike the ‘batsman.’ Six times 
has the ‘batsman,’ although defending himself with skill, failed 
to strike the ball so far as to enable himself to exchange places 
with his partner. Thus this has been a ‘virgin over.’ (Readers 
familiar with my earlier writings on the subject will: well 
understand the sexual symbolism in which this drama is so 
rich.) It is now time for the ‘bowler’ to make his attempt from 
the other end of the ‘wicket,’ and so, by the change of light 
and background, have a better chance of inflicting injury. But 
at this point the ‘umpires’ extend their arms. This is for the 
ceremony of ‘drinks.’ Whenever the ‘umpires’ consider that 
the players are jaded, or at any rate insufficiently stimulated to 


play to their full extent and give the crowd that excitement, ° 


that thrill, for which it has paid, they hold up their arms and 
waiters come from the ‘pavilion’ with great beakers of whisky 
and soda. The Gentlemen and the Players, regardless in this 
moment of differences of rank, huddle-together in the centre 
of the field and toast one another. But the proletarian mem- 
bers of the audience, sweltering in the sun, with newspapers 
wrapped around their heads and bottles of strong ‘grog’ in their 
pockets. grow impatient and cry out for the game to begin 
again. The ‘umpires,’ sensing the growing impatience of the 
crowd, ‘order the players to drink up their whisky and return 
to their posts. The game is resumed in an atmosphere of 
terrible tension. Bedser, refreshed, hurls the ball. The ‘bats- 
man,’ cunningly gauging its direction, merely steps aside and 
the ball buries itself in the shoulder of the professional who 
stands immediately behind the wicket, always ready to fell 
the ‘batsman’ with the ball, provided he can clutch it in his 
armoured hands. But on this occasion he is himself struck 
down by one of his own partners. The game is held up while 
surgeons are sent for and the wound dressed. 

From the crowd a great sigh is exhaled, as if mankind itself 
were bowing before inexorable fate, acknowledging the sway 
of stern necessity—but not without a fleeting, elegiac tribute 
to the Jacrima rerum. My friends have now taken me to the 
typical ‘public house,’ called “The Tavern,’ where, within the 
precincts of Lord’s. an Englishman can defy the strictness of 
his country’s drinking laws and carouse all day from dawn 
to dusk should the cricket prove tame and uninspired. Beside 
me stands an Anglican bishop who is already so moved by 
the events of this fateful afternoon that he has divested himself 
of his coat and now stands, beaker in hand, in his business- 
man’s shirt and purple ‘dickey’ (or false front). How many 
terrible truths of life and death have already been embodied in 
the afternoon’s play! The drama of existence is very nearly 
played to its conclusion and the tension which has held Lord’s 
in its grip all afternoon begins to relax. The ‘wicket-keeper’ 
will be borne to hospital. The great Bedser will proceed to 
greater trials of strength. Mr. Palmer will return to the fox- 
hunting of Leicestershire. The lesson of it all is that life must 
somehow, however densely rain the slings and arrows of 
fortune. continue. The doors of ‘The Tavern’ are alw ays open. 
Cada semana, as we say here. tiene su disanto.* But nowhere 
is this heartening truth more brilliantly embodied than in that 
supreme creation of England’s genius—cricket. 


* Every cloud has its silver lining. 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


HENEVER an English monarch visits the Isle of 

Man, a mist hangs over the island. The late King 

had to be diverted from Dougias, where he was 
expected to land. I write this while the Queen is on the high 
seas, and have telephoned to the Isle of Man Tourist Office. 
that friendly haven in Trafalgar Square, to find out whether 
the Manxmen expect a mist. They do, and alternative landing 
arrangements have been made at Peel and Port St. Mary, It 
has long been my ambition to be made Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Isle of Man, that most beautiful and varied of our 
islands, with its own laws and licensing hours. I would live 
in the Governor’s fine house above Douglas Bay, the Naples 
of the North, with a nice motor-car and a salary of £3,000, 
and once a year I would sit on the grassy Tynwald Mound 
on St. John the Baptist’s Day and hear the laws recited in 
Manx and English. The rest of the time I would visit the 
churches, dance halls and wild cliffs and valleys, travel on the 
trains and trams, and read Hall Caine and T. E. Brown in 
the evenings. As almost all the native Manx names begin 
with Q, C or K, I would change my name to Ewan Quetjeman 
and work for Manx Independence. With these happy ideas in 
mind, I telephoned to the Home Office this morning and 
offered my services. They were not accepted, and I was told 
that the Lieutenant-Governor was also head of the Manx 
Police and was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was kept 
busy. I would sever the island’s connections with the Home 
Office if the post were offered to me. 


A WEEK IN WIGHT 


Contrary to my expectations, | found myself in Cowes this 
year during Cowes Week, and actually visited the Squadron 
lawn, wrongly dressed in a London suit and a yachting cap. 
What was worse, I visibly flinched when a gun went off at the 
end of a race. But the beauty of the scene, the Solent almost 
lapis in the sunlight and darker than the green and blue 
nylon spinnakers on some of the yachts, made me forget my 
social solecisms. People think of the Isle of Wight as crowded, 
but I bathed during August Bank Holiday week under the 
brown cliffs east of Freshwater on a sandy beach looking 
across to the gleaming white cliffs by the Needles, and there 
was not a soul in sight. This western part of the island is like 
Dorset, but even more exciting in its variety of colouring and 
contour. 


How To Save THEM 


I wonder why nothing more has been heard of a proposal 
put forward by the architect, Lord Mottistone, in the House 
of Lords two years ago about the preservation and repair of 
old buildings. He suggested that there should be a tax of 
£1 in every £1,000 spent on new buildings. The tax could be 
levied through local planning authorities, who have to pass 
every new building project and know roughly what each is 
going to cost. To a man building, let us say, a big cube in the 
City costing half a million the tax would be negligible, as 
it would to a poorer person building a bungalow for £2,000. 
Lord Mottistone estimated that an annual revenue of £3 mil- 
lion could be produced in this way, and administered by the 
Minister of Works for the preservation of old buildings, 
country houses and old cottages and villages. By now, at the 
increased rate of new building in this country, the amount 
raised annually could easily pay not only for secular buildings. 
but also for the repair of old churches. 
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Strix 


—_—_ 


we recognise as soluble but know that we shall never 

solve. My problem is what to do with old pipes; my atti- 

tude to this problem has for many years been feckless and 

defeatist; and my excuse for writing this article is that this 

policy of less than /aissez-faire has at last produced a dividend. 
7 ~ * 


| SUPPOSE we all of us have problems in our lives which 


Four brothers, of whom I was the eldest, were promised a 
handsome monetary reward if they refrained from smoking 
until after they had left their public school. (I have an idea 
that this form of well-intentioned bribery was fairly rife in 
those days.) Two of us earned, claimed and received the 
reward; the fragrant weed got the other two. 

This early abstinence did me little good. It is true that my 
consumption of cigarettes has so far worked out at approxi- 
mately one-fifth of a cigarette a year, and that most of the 
cigarettes I have smoked were offered, in circumstances in 
which it would have been difficult to refuse them, by persons 
of local importance in a remote part of the world. My trouble 
is that I took to smoking a pipe. 

At the beginning of my first term at Oxford my friend R 
and I marched into the most expensive tobacconist’s in the 
High Street and bought a pipe. We also bought a pound of 
tobacco—not ordinary tobacco, but a mixture strongly recom- 
mended by the tobacconist. I think it probable that he also 
sold us each a pouch, a jar to put the mixture in and a supply 
of pipe-cleaners, but I cannot remember about this for certain. 

We carried this unfamiliar gear back to R’s rooms and 
addressed ourselves to the task of smoking our pipes. Mine 
was a very short one, in design though not in price resembling 
the pipes smoked by ghillies, shepherds, roadmen and the like. 
R’s was a more striking affair, with a deciduous, Baker Street 
stem and a bowl carved in the image of a death’s head. At 
first the mixture proved curiously incombustible, but before 
long we were puffing away like mad. After a bit R left the 
room and was sick. I finished my pipe and knocked out the 
practically white-hot dottle into the fireplace. ‘Rather good, 
I said in a judicious, off-hand tone. It had been quite horrible. 

Since that day I have smoked a pipe with an assiduity 
worthy of a better cause. Pounds of tobacco—kilograms, 
maunds, poods, liangs of tobacco have been inexorably 
reduced to ashes in the immediate vicinity of my nose, Why 
do I say ‘I have smoked a pipe’? A heavy cigarette smoker 
does not say ‘I smoke a cigarette.’ I have smoked hundreds 
and hundreds of pipes. and each one, outliving its usefulness, 
has presented me with a small problem which I have never 
come within sight of solving. What does one do with old pipes? 

* * a 


The best people, the crack smokers, do not have this prob- 
lem. They go on smoking their old pipes, tending them with 
great care, disinfecting them with whisky and periodically 
decarbonising them with little patent gadgets. Even when, 
after several decades, half one side of the bowl has been burnt 
away, they still sometimes take them down from the rack and 
light them, if only for the sake of a chance to allude to their 
longevity. 

I might, perhaps. have joined this élite but for the fact that 
my teeth were in earlier years extremely sharp. Clenched be- 
tween these lycanthropic fangs, mouth-pieces proved unequal 
to the strain. Like the teredo, the ship-worm which bores 
through even the stoutest wooden hull, I scuttled pipe after 


The Accessories of an Addict 


pipe: but I worked faster than the teredo, for all the odds were 
on my side. | was much bigger, and in many respects abler, 
than this tiny mollusc; and whereas his teeth had to find their 
way through several feet of teak, mine only had to puncture 
a thin tube of ebonite, or whatever the stuff is called. 

They did it with invariable success, and I came to regard 
pipes as expendable things, like razor-blades. But time passed, 
and my teeth grew gradually blunter. When | smiled, people 
were less and less apt to be reminded of Count Dracula or 
Red Riding Hood’s grandmamma; the ebonite held firm. But 
still my pipes become unsmokable after two or three weeks, 
and still Ido not know what to do with them when this happens. 


. * * 


This is not the sort of thing that ought to worry a well- 
adjusted individual, but it does vaguely worry me. There 
seems to be a certain lack of precedent for these continual 
discards. Is there, in the whole of English literature, a single 
instance of anyone throwing away a pipe? [ think not. Sher- 
lock Holmes never did it; and at the end of the last chapter 
his innumerable successors have always tended (according to 
their background) to utter a contented sigh and reach for their 
favourite pipe, to fumble in their pockets and produce a 
villainous pipe, or merely to knock out their pipe and say 
something about a spot of shut-eye. None of them ever throws 
away a pipe. 

Nor (and this is really the trouble) do I. Ospreys leave fish- 
bones on ledges in the cliffs, thrushes scatter snail-shells on 
the crazy-paving, Tibetan pilgrims plant prayer-flags on the 
passes, hikers add a stone to a cairn; I merely leave pipes all 
over the place. I only smoke one pipe at a time, but when I 
buy a new one its predecessor is somehow assumed to be still 
on the active list and is kept ready to hand on a desk or a 
mantelpiece or in what I believe is properly called the glove- 
pocket of my car. There, in a fortnight or so, it is joined by 
its successor. Thus considerable deposits or infestations of 
pipes come, as the years roll by, into being, and are periodically 
tidied away into a drawer. There, besides occupying valuable 
space, they produce a slatternly and dissolute effect, like empty 
bottles under a tippler’s bed. 

My house would be little better than a warehouse of used 
pipes had I not discovered that there is a market for these 
relics at rural jumble sales, and now | keep a sort of bin from 
which they can be doled out, a dozen or two at a time, to the 
devoted ladies who organise these affairs, at which I am told 
they sell for as much as threepence apiece. 

Some of the pipes were on sale at a fete which was opened 
by Mr. Kenneth More. Mr. More is playing the leading part 
in a film about the exploits of Group Captain Bader and was, 
as it happened, in need of several short, battered pipes of the 
kind which Bader smokes, or used to smoke, in real life. He 
bought the lot. So a sad story has a happy ending. When the 
film appears I expect they will put in the usual stuff at the 
beginning about thanking the Air Ministry and the Royal 
Air Force for their whole-hearted co-operation, and I suppose 
it is a bit too much to hope that they will feel obliged to 
mention the part I played, behind the scenes, in ensuring its 
success. But at least the dusty gloom surrounding all those 
discarded briars will be dispelled by a faint ray of reflected 
glory, and the bad habits of a life-time will have made an 
unexpected contribution to the cause of art. 
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YEARS THE CROSSWORD ATE 


Sir.—In his review, ‘Years the Crossword 
Ate,’ Mr. Fairlie starts from the unfortunate 
premise that the 1918 Coalition had marked 
out a political pattern which was relevant to 
the modern world and that its subsequent 
disruption was foolish. 

It must be remembered that the foundation 
of that Coalition depended upon the way in 
which Members of the previous House of 
Commons had voted in the debate over Sir 
Frederick Maurice’s letter to the Morning Post. 
Whatever the rights or wrongs of that episode 
may have been, it was a bad thing to have a 
majority of members returned on the 
‘Coupon’ letter solely because they had not 
voted against Mr. Lloyd George on one issue 
a few months beforehand. It was only natural 
that a government founded upon such 
insecurity should crumble to nothing. 

Mr. Fairlie’s second mistake is to think that 
the collapse of the Coalition meant the exclu- 
sion of Liberal influences, citing Birkenhead, 
Austen Chamberlain and Sir Winston 
Churchill. Excluded they may have been (the 
last two merely holding two most important 
offices from 1925 to 1929), but Liberal the 
first two were most certainly not. I do not 
wish to say what philosophy Sir Winston may 
have been following, but there was such a 
thing as a ‘Die-hard’ stand over India. 

It is far too easy to say with much hind- 
sight that better governments could have been 
produced between the wars but for such errors; 
there would have been much plotting and con- 
spiracy, traits from which the Baldwin and 
Neville Chamberlain governments were 
reasonably free. Not even the Under-Secre- 
taries conspired. Sir Samuel Hoare (who must 
have been Under-Secretary at the Foreign 
Office) carried the can in a diplomatic bag 
over the Abyssinian affair, but amply redeemed 
any failure in his later office as Home Secre- 
tary. | am not sure of what Sir Thomas Inskip 
did, but he did not rule, nor do I think that a 
President of the Board of Works can really 
act as a grey eminence. 


Business men may have ruled where landed 
gentry once held sway although Stock 
Exchange quotations seem to have been sub- 
stituted quite simply for land values, but, as 
Mr. Fairlie says, the ordinary people retained 
their human values which appeared again in 
1940. 

What rubbish for a sophisticated reviewer to 
write! Ordinary people have never had any 
‘human values’—ask them what they ever 
mean or think and then sit and listen to the 
gibberish which pours out. Unlike sheep which 
can be led far, ordinary people can only be 
led a little way, may then be pushed, and will 
finally scamper away with bewildered rage 
when they think they have been taken too far. 

So do not please blame a government of 
honest and reasonably competent men (how- 
ever much it might be thought that they pur- 
sued a mistaken policy). Do not blame the 
intellectuals (these poor people do appear to 
be your reviewer’s favourite stamping ground 
despite the fact that their influence has been 
negligible since the introduction of com- 
pulsory education). Take the blame for the 
inter-war years to the proper place—to the 
hearth and home of the ordinary people. Who 
knows, perhaps even Mr. Godfrey Winn may 
have written with his tongue in his cheek?— 
Yours faithfully, 

R. PARSONS 
Darenth Park, Dartford 


* 


Sir,—During my Thirties childhood the song, 
‘Ain’t it grand to be bloomin’ well dead?’ was 
associated, for my brothers and me at least, 
with another, the harrowing tale of ‘The 
Nancy Lee’—The ship that got shipwrecked 
at sea.’ To quote Mr. Fairlie: 

*, . . people were poor when it was not 
necessary, unemployed when they need 
not have been.’ 

Shipwrecked at sea? We were not truly 
‘on the rocks.’ To drag the significance out of 
popular songs in this way may not necessarily 
reflect circumstances of society, but it should 
not be difficult to interpret the lines: 

‘All the crew were in despair; 

Some ran here and some ran there, 

But the Captain sat in the Captain’s chair, 

And he played his ukulele as the ship 
went down!’ 

Captain Brown was no Nero; he didn’t sink 
the ship, but he did nothing to save it. Between 
the wars the sins of omission had disastrous 
consequences. 

Perhaps Shelley would not have acknow- 
ledged our popular lyric- writers as ‘un- 
acknowledged legislators,’ but we ought not 
to exclude them from his ‘wretched men’: 

‘Most wretched men 
Are cradled into poetry by wrong, 
They learn in suffering what they teach 
in song.” 
—Yours faithfully, 
ERIC SWAINSON 


7 Huddleston Crescent, Merstham, Surrey 


THE RIDDLE OF THE SANDS 

Sir,—Isn’t it a fact that, apart from the melo- 
dramatic Dollmann and his daughter, The 
Riddle of the Sands is absolutely true in its 
account not only of a small yacht’s cruise 
(and what a classical description it is!) but 
also of the discovery of a German plan to 
invade England? I seem to have heard some- 
where that Childers communicated his dis- 
covery to the Foreign Office, was disbelieved, 
and so decided to warn the English people of 
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the period of an invasion by writing up his 
account thinly disguised as fiction. 

I was taught German by one of Childers’s 
great personal friends who was reputed to be 
the original Carruthers. I regret that I did not 
take the opportunity of finding out more about 
this remarkable English and Irish patriot, | 
would be interested to hear of a good authori. 
tative biography of Childers. — Yours 
faithfully, 

W. P. BROOKE-SMITH 
Lattice Cottage, Frogwell, Tiverton, Devon 
* 
Sir,—I feel I must say something in support 
of Erskine Childers’s The Riddle of the Sands, 
reviewed by Ian Fleming (August 5). 

I suppose I must have read the book about 
thirty times in as many years and it never loses 
its fascination for me. 

As an account of small-boat sailing it is a 
classic. The journey in the dinghy in the fog 
to Memmert and back, racing against the 
clock, is as fine a piece of descriptive sea writ- 
ing as any of Conrad’s. 

As a thriller it seems to me unreal to com- 
pare it with modern thrillers or even with Poe 
and Stevenson. It was written with the very 
definite purpose of drawing attention to our 
lamentable naval weakness in 1903. What 
effect it had I cannot say, but at least we were 
ready in 1914. 

As for its poor puppets, are its heroes and 
villains any less true to their times and back- 
grounds than those of Conan Doyle and 
Rider Haggard? Is not ‘Hero No. 1,’ the man 
Davies, the epitome of the RNVR officer of 
two German wars? 

At least the Penguin Library thought it worth 
producing in a green jacket some years ago 
and so perhaps I, who shall probably read 
it for the thirty-first time next year, am not 
quite so outdated as Ian Fleming’s review made 
me fear that I must be!—Yours faithfully, 

G. M. KNOCKER 
Brook House, Ashton Keynes, Wilts 


LITTLE DORRIT 

Sir,—Mr. W. W. Robson, in claiming to have 
read Mr. Trilling’s The Opposing Self more 
carefully than I have, is no doubt right. But 
he has failed to learn the essential lesson that 
it has to teach. 

I took Mr. Trilling up about Little Dorrit. 
My interpretation of this novel may be wrong. 
Mr. Trilling’s may be wrong. But at least we 
are both interested primarily in Little Dorrit. 
Each in his own way, we have our eyes on the 
object. 

Mr. Robson, by contrast, has nothing what- 
ever to say about the book. He sternly 
corrects my reading of Mr. Trilling’s argument, 
but is silent about the argument I offer in its 
place. And if he has any opinions about the 
book we are discussing, he keeps them to 
himself. 

This is the academic disease—to be more 
interested in criticism than in the thing criti- 
cised. It is worth explaining what is wrong 
with my criticism of Mr. Trilling’s criticism of 
Little Dorrit, but it is not worth saying any- 
thing about Little Dorrit. 

Mr. Trilling’s work is remarkable in show- 
ing how nobly free he is from this disease. 
There is the tip Mr. Robson might have taken, 
if he had wanted to. But it was easier, and 
more point-scoring, to catch me out in a mis- 
quotation—and the devil take Little Dorrit. 
‘Live?—our servants will do that for us.— 


Yours faithfully, 
JOHN WAIN 


Reading, Berkshire 
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MOTOR ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Sir,—In his article on the subject of accident 
insurance, Mr. Levin makes the assertion that 
insurers constantly and energetically support 
the cause of road safety. 

If this is so, it is strange that the majority 
of insurers have overlooked the very simple 
expedient of increasing the ‘no claim’ rebate. 
There must be many drivers who, year in and 
year out, have no occasion to present a claim 
to their insurers, yet, when rates rise, they are 
penalised equally with those who are less 
fortunate or less careful——Yours faithfully, 


c. C. MILLER 


Hedges, Little Gaddesden, Berkhamsted 


THE PARISH REGISTER 


Sir,—Mr. John Betjeman is surely in error 
when he writes (Spectator, August 5) that 
‘there is no legal power over a parish to force 
it to put its registers in safe keeping.’ Section 1 
of the Parochial Registers and Records 
Measure, 1929, gives the Bishop of every 
diocese power to direct that parish registers 
shall be kept in a chest or safe affording 
security against damage: and Section 4 of the 
same measure provides that, if, after appro- 
priate inquiry and report, it appears to the 
Bishop of a diocese in which a diocesan record 
office has been established that any register 
books in a parish are exposed to danger of 
loss or damage, he can order that they be 
deposited in the diocesan record office. 

If and when Mr. Betjeman is next in 
Warwick, he may like to inspect the Coventry 
Diocesan Record Office, the establishment of 
which in the Shire Hall some twenty years ago 
was made possible by co-operation between 
diocesan and county authorities, and which I 
hope and assume still functions as admirably 
as it used to do. He may think it a model of 
its kind.—Yours faithfully, 

MERVYN HAIGH 
Argoed, Dolgelley, Merioneth 


JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 


Sir,—The Jehovah’s Witnesses in one of their 
tracts pose the question: ‘Is a Christian in 
favor [!] of remaking this old world and so 
in favor of the United Nations?’ 

The answer given is, ‘No. The true 
Christian is not for remaking this old world, 
since God’s Word dooms it to destruction. ... 
The Christian therefore does not take part in 
the filthy, corrupt politics of the world. .. . 
The Christian cannot therefore be in favour 
of the United Nations.’ (Christendom or 
Christianity, pages 27 and 28.) 

Perhaps, as it is claimed by the Witnesses 
that 8,000,000 copies of this tract have been 
distributed, we should not be too complacent 
about the ‘complacent comradeship of the 
saved,.’—Yours faithfully, 

K. M. C. MELROSE 


The Vicarage, Hurstbourne Tarrant, Andover, 
Hants 


IRELAND NORTH AND SOUTH 


Sirn—Accused by me of indulging in light- 
hearted venial deception, the Secretary of the 
Ulster Unionist Party now boasts that: no, 
he was being deliberately misleading! To 
refute my account of a pledge given by the 
English Government to the Northern Ireland 
hospitals, Mr. Douglas quoted from a speech 
by the Minister of Health. Naturally, readers 


would assume, as I did, that he meant the 
English Minister. What the Northern Ireland 
Minister of Health may say is utterly irrelevant 
to a pledge made at Westminster. That pledge, 
I repeat, has been dishonoured. 

Equally irrelevant is the array of facts gon- 
tained in Mr. Chichester-Clark’s letter on the 
Irish Border. A short answer cuts down the 
whole bunch of them. If it is morally right 
that a large minority of Irish nationalists 
should be brought into Northern Ireland 
against their will, then presumably the South 
would also be justified (if it could) in bringing 
the Northern Unionists into the Republic 
against their will. Does Mr. Clark admit this? 
—Yours faithfully, 


YOUR IRISH CORRESPONDENT 


THE DOOMED ISLAND 


Sir,—The PROs entrusted with presenting the 
Government as a fairy godmother will 
probably find a few croiiers to say that South 
Uist welcomes the prospect of being turned 
into another Peenemunde. Before writing this 
letter I have satisfied myself that the proposed 
outrage is regarded with dismay by the great 
majority of the inhabitants. 

A recently published book of the folksongs 
and tales of South Uist by Mrs. Campbell, 
of Canna, will convince any reader that 
people like Moray McLaren and myself are 
not ‘delirious esthetes——to quote the elegant 
phrase of an Oxford City Councillor who 
thinks that buses and lorries deserve more con- 
sideration than the High. 

The arguments against the proposed out- 
rage are many and obvious. Mav we be 
favoured with the arguments for it? Why is 
the desert land south of Cape Wrath considered 
unsuitable? The Admiralty already use it for 
ship to shore firing practice. 

Once upon a time public indignation pre- 
vented the use of Holy Island as a target for 
the RAF. South Uist is not less sacred, and its 
desecration will involve North Uist, Benbecula 
and Barra as well. 

I would challenge the individual who first 
thought of this cynical crime to reveal him- 
self if I did not fear he might turn out to he 
a Scotsman.—Yours faithfully, 

COMPTON MACKEN7!! 
Edinburgh 


‘BRITISH’ COLUMBIANS 
Sir.— Your issue of July 8. received today. has 
me completely ‘burned up. 

Your ‘Portrait of the Week’ tells your 
readers that ‘Henley provided its now expected 
number of Russian and American victories.” 

As. in fact. our British Columbia eight very 
decisively beat the Russian eight, we are left 
with three possible explanations of your re- 
marks: 

1. You were not at Henley and do not read 
the papers, so do not know what is going on. 

2. British Columbians are classed, in your 
thinking, as Americans. 

3. You went to press before Henley took 
place and indulged in some (not so) intelligent 
guessing. 

Whatever the explanation, Sir, I regret that 
you have thus given me cause to doubt your 
accuracy, and hope that correction will be 
made at the first opportunity —Yours faith- 


fully, 
BARRY GIRLING 


2612 Western Avenue, North Vancouver, 
BC, Canada 
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ARNOLD BAX 


Sir,—I think many readers of the Spectator 
will be interested to learn of the formation of 
an Arnold Bax Society. A group of music 
lovers who wish to honour the memory of the 
late Sir Arnold Bax have formed the society 
for the express purpose of sponsoring record- 
ings of his major works. We think it is deplor- 
able that one of our finest composers should be 
almost unrepresented in the catalogues of the 
record companies, and we wish to remedy what 
Dr. Edmund Rubbra has described as ‘this 
scandalous hiatus in English recorded music.’ 
Our intention is to ask for a thousand promises 
to buy a long-playing record devoted to a 
major work of Bax, perhaps the Fifth Sym- 
phony. The final choice of the first work to be 
recorded will depend on the extent of public 
support, the requests expressed by our mem- 
bers, and the views of the record company con- 
cerned. Anyone who sends me a promise to 
buy a Bax record will be entered as a member 
of the society. There is nothing to pay except 
the cost of the record when it is issued. If we 
get sufficient support we shall be able to make 
arrangements for the record to be issued in 
the normal way and at the usual price. If we 
do not get sufficient support our members will 
have lost nothing but the time taken in writing 
to me. 

Some persons may be able to help by 
promising to buy several copies of the first 
record, and we hope to arrange that any copies 
not personally required by the purchaser will 
be presented in his name to educational bodies 
in varius parts of the world. 

Many distinguished persons have given their 
support, and the vice-presidents of the society 
include Sir Arthur Bliss (Master of the Queen's 
Music), John Christie, Edric Cundell, Charles 
Groves, Sir Compton Mackenzie, Dr. Edmund 
Rubbra, Rudolf Schwarz and Dr. R. Vaughan 
Williams. The success of the scheme now 
depends on the response of the public, and we 
will be most grateful if you can bring it to the 
notice of your readers.—Y ours faithfully, 


CLIFFORD W. GILLAM 


Old Orchard, Austenwood Common, Gerrards 
Cross, Buckinghamshire 


IMAGES OF FEAR 


Sir,—Just after reading Strix’s query whether 
‘our hair does raise and stir when we are 
frightened,’ I met this statement in a letter, 
dated 1790, from Richard Lovell Edgeworth 
to Erasmus Darwin: ‘My blood thrilled 
through my veins, and my hair broke the 
cementing of the friseur, to gain the attitude 
of horror. If this was not mere romancing, 
Georgian scalps reacted to fear whatever our 
own may do.—Yours faithfully, 

BRIAN HILL 


7 Clarendon Road, Holland Park, W11 


The Spectator 


August 14, 1830 


LONDON IN AUGUST.—Next to the devo- 
tion of the people of Paris to the good of their 
country, is the patriotism of English journalists, 
who devote themselves to town in the month 
of August for the benefit of the republic of 
letters. What a sacrifice is ours! To what a gulf 
of vacancy we resign ourselves! How sad is 
the aspect of the town! Now we are reduced 
to that pitch of desertion, that there is nothing 
left to fly except the dust, which is good 
enough to fill the eyes in want of objects, 
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Contemporary Arts 


Theatre 


WAITING 
(Arts.) 


Two tramps are sitting by the roadside waiting 
for a M. Godot to come and employ them. 
They exchange odds and ends of conversation 
which are as meaningless and, at times, as gross 
in their insistence on physical detail as any- 
thing to be heard inside an army camp. Godot 
does not come, but instead there appear Pozzo 
and Lucky, his servant—the one inhuman in 
his tyranny, the other in his servility; in the 
second half of the play this pair are seen 
again, but now Pozzo has gone blind and 
Lucky cannot speak at all. Meanwhile the two 
tramps continue waiting for Godot; they can- 
not even commit suicide; they have no rope to 
hang themselves; still Godot does not come. 

Superficially, it might appear that this play 
of metaphysical situation is the product of a 
deep pessimism. Godot does not come, the one 
contact the tramps have with the outside world 
presents them with an example of fearful 
tyranny (the Pozzo-Lucky relationship serves 
as a kind of anti-masque to that of themselves) 
with Godot. Lucky’s outpourings when he 
is commanded to think in the first act are 
a savage satire on modern culture, while most 
of the dialogue brings out that impossibility 
of communication between human _ beings, 
which plays a central part in Samuel Beckett's 
thinking. Yet, a closer look at the play raises 
doubts as to whether its meaning is quite so 
one-sided as that. The ambivalence of the idea 
of Godot himself is very marked; from one 
point of view he represents a force which is 
destroying the two tramps; from another he is 
their only raison d’étre. Equally, the Pozzo- 
Lucky episodes are notable for a certain human 
sympathy displayed by the tramps in face of 
Lucky's humiliation and sufferings. The rela- 
tionship between the tramps themselves (one 
is the thinking, the other the physical, man) 
does not exclude communication on some level 
other than that of the intellect. A frustrated 
poetry is distilled from the play, a poetry 
which is a by-product of the human situation. 
There is always, one feels, a chance that Godot 
may come. 

Mr. Beckett has written a play of great 
power and skill (the dialogue is masterly), 
which starts from the undeniable proposition 
that all men are in the same basic position as 
regards the universe—roseau, mais roseau pen- 
sant. Moreover, it is a characteristic of this 
basic situation that it cannot be altered. No 
dramatic change takes place throughout Wait- 
ing for Godot and no change could take place 
(unless Godot were to come, but that is also 
impossible within the terms of the situation). 
What this new school of dramatists is telling 
us is that all the subjects which have tradition- 
ally engaged the attention of practitioners of 
the art—reversals of fortune, fall of princes, 
star-crossed lovers, etc.—are superficialities, 
and that the real subject for the playwright is 
the basic minimum of human life, something 
that is not changed one jot by such trifles as 
jealousy or anger or lust. Of course, the trouble 
with this theme on the stage is that to hold 
the interest of the audience a tour de force is 
necessary. If they once realise that strictly 
nothing is going on, they will be'liable to be 
bored. Hence, a number of dramatists of this 


FOR Gopot. By Samuel Beckett. 


schodl have used violent and striking action to 
attempt to conceal the want of the genuine 
article in their plays. It is the singularity of 
Mr. Beckett to have used means far more con- 
sonant with his ultimate aim; that this was 
possible can be put down to the sheer excel- 
lence of his writing. 

For this kind of play a rather carefully 
neutral production és necessary and the acting 
should not be too naturalistic in quality. At the 
Arts it was very well done: in particular, Peter 
Hall’s production moved at exactly the right 
speed, getting the aimless feeling of the play 
without dragging. As the two tramps, Peter 
Woodthorpe and Paul Daneman were excel- 
lent, while the more violent playing of Peter 
Bull and Timothy Bateson made a good foil for 
them (perhaps Mr. Bull was a shade too vib- 
lent, though). We owe something to actors and 
producer and to the management of the Arts 
Theatre for letting us see so interesting a play 
so admirably done. This is the only theatre in 
London constantly to produce plays that are 
both adult and dramatically exciting. I look 
forward eagerly to their Ugo Betti next month. 


ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Television 


A RATHER drearier week of television than 
usual starts off this last stint of television 
criticism before the cataclysm of the ITA. It 
may be the darkest hour before the dawn: 
let us pray so, for it could hardly be darker. 

Concentrated viewing, these days, gives an 
overwhelming impression of scrappiness, of 
good ideas lopped into triteness, of good tele- 
vision material absurdly hustled and waiting 
on the clock. When a brisk technique has been 
devised, a good deal of information and even 
discussion on a number of small points can 
be packed into half an hour (as in Animal, 
Vegetable, Mineral?, say). But a larger subject, 
nibbled and gnawed by half a dozen people, 
begins to look merely harassed after half an 
hour of it. I would watch the admirable Mr, 
Harding finding out almost anything; but this 
week, when Harding Finds Out was nosing 
about the British social system—or, to be 
frank, the steamy jungle of class distinctions— 
he was fighting so hard against time that 
neither he nor his accomplices could edge in 
more than the mildest of platitudes. As sheer 
television material, Mr. Harding beats all 
comers; but he is handicapped by his sur- 
roundings, his witnesses, his subjects, his time 
limit, and by two pert young assistants, who 
chirrup and interrupt in a corner. If he could 
only sit there talking, as Orson Welles has done 
now and then, alone, or at least with his 
equals, something tremendous might come of 
it. But he is not equable nor smooth nor even 
interested enough to cajole (as he had to this 
time) a simpering hairdresser into describing 
what he would call ‘a lady’; nor has he quite 
the social neutrality of a Leslie Mitchell or an 
Eamonn Andrews, to manceuvre the gulfs 
between one talker and the next. ‘Not to know 
some trifles,’ as Pope said, may be a good thing; 
and the sight of Mr. Harding, strangled in a 
sort of bindweed of triviality and trying to 
grin through the undergrowth, is rather dis- 
tressing. Not that this week’s subject need 
necessarily have appeared trivial; but with the 
impossibility of treading on anyone’s social 
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toes—which was plainly racking him—and the 
short time and the many opinions and the 
general atmosphere giggles and false bon- 
homie, there was not a great deal you could 
do with it. Oh for what they call a vehicle 
suited to Mr. Harding and to television! : 

The scratchiness of personality is only to be 
expected in a medium that has exploited, like 
nothing else, a few particular persons; but 
the ordinary inefficiency and inadequacy of 
films made specifically for television is some- 
thing that is constantly surprising. In a world 
where the film has been alive and kicking for 
over half a century, you would think that a 
high standard of plain craftsmanship in docu- 
mentary would not be too much to expect, 
But Sunday’s film on London, which was not 
untypical, and which was made specially for 
showing around the Continent in the Cities of 
Europe series, handled its vast and exciting 
material so unimaginatively, with a camera 
that somehow managed to be plodding and 
jittery at once, that the very most you could 
claim for it was the postcardish effect of 
the cinema’s most old-fashioned type of 
travelogue. Neither grandeur nor cosiness was 
achieved, only raucousness and whimsy; and 
the final impression a continental viewer 
would seem likely to carry away would be of 
Piccadilly advertisements, cafeteria lunches, 
rather horrid window displays, and the obses- 
sive image, recurring again and again, of the 
policeman’s chin and helmet. 

The only programme of the week which 
appeared to remember television’s visual func- 
tion in any adequate sort of way was, oddly 
enough, a musical one. Paul Tortellier playing 
the cello on Sunday evening gave me more 
visual pleasure than anything on television 
since Antonio danced in March. 


ISABEL QUIGLY 
Ballet 


THE Festival Ballet gave the second of this 
season’s novelties on August 8, when it pre- 
sented a fresh production of Harald Lander’s 
Etudes, previously danced only by Copen- 
hagen and Paris companies. In nearly every- 
thing it is an absolute opposite to the other 
premiere of this season, Mlle Fifi; it is an index 
of what constitutes ‘taste’ that two so dis- 
similge pieces both bear the label of ballet. 

lle Fifi is meant to be no more than a 
vehicle for its star, Alexandra Danilova; its 
corny but acceptable story shows her as a 
circus artiste receiving the favours of two 
suitors—who happen to be father and son. 
Mme. Danilova twinkled, bounced, ogled and 
ripped away with the part in a manner to turn 
any twenty-year-old danseuse green with 
envy of her precision, timing and subtlety of 
gesture. Michael Maule and Anton Dolin 
played the rake and the roué with verve; only 
Zachary Solov’s choreography lacked both 
precision and decision, so that the episode 
turned out to be a novel but tasteless interpre- 
tation of the droit de seigneur. 

Etudes is the very bones and muscle of pure 
classicism; in a forty-minute parade of danc- 
ing, the performers run the whole gamut from 
the seven-year-old’s first lesson (basic foot 
positions) to a sizzling display of muscle- 
cracking feats only possible to a_ fully 
fledged, perfectly trained dancer. Some prun- 
ing would give point to the climactic virtu- 
osities which fill the ten-minute finale; but it 
was heartening to see the entire company 
enjoying themselves after the dull routineering 
they have to wade through in most of the 
repertoire. 
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The whole display is pegged out on a frame- 
work of Czerny’s century-old piano exercises, 
4 little too freely adapted and too thickly 
orchestrated by Knudage Riisager; top marks 
to John Gilpin and Nicholai Polajenko for 
their monumental feats of bravura technique. 
Fast, medium, and slow pirouettes in series, 
thigh-wrenching cabrioles; feather-weight air 
turns—were displayed with that air of 
insouciance and inconsequentiality that ballet 
could more often show us nowadays. 


A. V. COTON 


Painting 


REALISM AND ABSTRACTION 


Two important exhibitions have brought into 
view the Scylla and Charybdis of present art 
criticism—‘Four French Realists’ at the Tate, 
and a retrospective show devoted to that most 
self-denying of abstract painters, Piet Mon- 
driaan, at the Whitechapel Art Gallery. In two 
connected articles I want to consider not just 
the work in question but the current argu- 
ments about Realism and Abstraction. I make 
no excuse for following this course in a 
country where the word is liable to be more 
influential than the picture. 
Realism has once had a meaning, if a 
limited meaning, in the history of art—as 
Courbet used it in the 1850s; now it is nothing 
but a catchword, a banner, and the addition 
of New or Neo- does not make it any clearer. 
The most that can be said of these so-called 
Realists in France or England is that their 
work is not abstract, nor do they use any of 
the various mutations of Cubism. The word 
is particularly employed by Marxist critics and 
by those who have never been happy with the 
distinctive art of the past fifty years, who 
would have preferred a continued prolonga- 
tion of the aims and methods of the nineteenth 
century. The use of the word has reached its 
latest absurdity in a publisher’s advertise- 
ment referring to Sr. Annigoni as the leader 
of a return to Realism. John Berger has 
recently identified a threefold hierarchy. It 
descends from SociAList REALISM (‘the artist 
must be militantly aware of the social im- 
plications of what he is doing . . . ideas of 
striving and achievement will be stressed in 
his work’) through Social Realism (which has 
clear ‘social implications’) to Realism, which 
means that artists should ‘feel deeply about 
what they observe in the actual world, but 
never let their feelings about what they would 
like to see obliterate what they know to be 
true...in their selection of what they 
choose to describe about one case, they try 
to discover those facts which are typical of 
many others.’ For such a definition to have 
any significance or clarity there must obviously 
be a general agreement, voluntary or enforced, 
about what is known to be true; otherwise 
all one is describing is’ the difference between 
work which represents the artist’s serious con 
victions and that which does not. Indeed, the 
most important dilemma for the Marxist 
artist or critic living in societies which do not 
have to submit to a totalitarian control over 
ideas is just the freedom to disagree about 
reality. Mr. Berger finds that for the painters 
he admires here and calls Realists — Jack 
Smith, for example, Greaves or Middleditch— 
‘militancy is outside their experience.’ Is it not 
possible that it may indeed be within their 
experience, but that they have chosen to 
reject it? 

Quentin Bell, who has been responsible for 
selecting the work on view at the Tate, is 





clearly pleased that the pictures do not display 
the horror, squalor and violence of Mr. 
Berger’s protégés, and he writes of M. André 
Minaux’s earlier pictures of butchers’-shop 
themes as avoiding ‘the beastliness of the 
scene,” as having a ‘wise and affectionate 
understanding of forms.’ He would, I imagine, 
prefer to dissociate Realism altogether from 
political theory. Having called these four 
French artists Realists—the others are Ginette 
Rapp, Roger Montané and Jean Vinay—he 
spends the first page of his catalogue intro- 
duction hedging us about with qualifications 
and ambiguities. It is ‘convenient, but not 
strictly accurate, to call these painters Realists. 
They have sometimes called themselves Ex- 
pressionists.’ (Could that mean that they have 
let their feelings about what they see obliter- 
ate what they know the objects not to be in 
physical structure? In so doing, are they 
ceasing to be good painters, or are they merely 
ceasing to be Realists in Mr. Berger’s defini- 
tion of the word?) They are representative 
of a tendency amongst the younger French 
painters to return to nature and to a much 
more rigorous acceptance of her disciplines. 
We are back among the high - sounding 
phrases. What is meant by a return to nature? 
Is it a study of nature?—and one may, like 
Klee, study nature before embarking upon 
work which is wholly symbolic. Or is it the 
representation of nature according to a par- 
ticular pictorial language? And should one 
study nature with the scientific, anatomising 
eye and hand of a Leonardo or a Stubbs, or 
with the different inquisitiveness of a Cézanne, 
with the humility we find in Corot or the 
romantic energy of a Turner? And what 
are the disciplines of nature? 

The pictures at the Tate do, some of them, 
conform to the qualities identified by John 
Berger as being characteristic of their English 
contemporaries. Some of them are defiantly 
large. They are neither murals nor are they 
suited to the houses of any but the rich. They 
are museum pieces, and in that they resemble 
Géfricault’s Raft of the Medusa or Courbet's 
Burial at Ornans, which more than a century 
ago asserted that modern subjects might be 
treated on a monumental scale. And it seems 
worth remembering that no amount of good 
intentions will make the value of a painting 
depend more upon the size of the canvas 
than upon the quality of the performance. 
The paint is put on with a defiant roughness 
which does not alter much with the scale of 
the picture, and which is just as liable to be 
an obstacle to the realisation of objects as 
paint which is assertively ‘sensitive.’ Ginette 
Rapp has taken over from Courbet rather too 
uncritically that painter's very personal method 
of knife-painting in the treatment of rocks 
and vegetation, so that while the underlying 
structure of her landscape has some existence 
of her own seeing and forming, the surface of 
things seems false. Roger Montané disposes 
giant figures in picturesque townscapes; they 
are reminiscent of certain swollen sculptures 
of the Twenties, and the conventions are 
sometimes cheap, sometimes sentimental. 
Jean Vinay is the least ambitious and defiant 
of these artists. He has, we are told, been 
encouraged by Marquet, and his paintings of 
Paris streets and waterways are laid out with 
the deliberate simplicity of that painter. The 
textures of his paint are more flexible, reminis- 
cent of Utrillo, whose calm appreciation of 
empty vistas and architectural surfaces he 
repeats. His work is marked by those artifices, 
such as his habit of tilting horizontal, receding 
planes towards the spectator, which enable a 
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slender but charming talent to give his paint- 
ing a certain firmness and eloquence. But 
Minaux is outstandingly the most impressive 
painter of the four, and his large picture, 
Dans mon Jardin, is undeniably a serious and 
successful achievement. In this large picture 
the objects in the landscape and his own 
essential talents seem to have broken through 
the over-calculated clumsiness and gaucherie 
of the rest. Here he seems to be painting 
naturally, without making a demonstration of 
that Brando-like sullenness and toughness 
which appears to infect the medley of painters, 
here and in France, who suffer under the 
uncertain label of Realism. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Cinema 


VALUE FoR Money. (Gaumont.}——WEeE're No 
ANGELS. (Plaza.) 


Value for Money is very nearly an excellent 
comedy. Its hero is a Yorkshire rag merchant 
who has just inherited his father’s business as 
well as his extremely mean and narrow out- 
look. Persuaded to come to London for the 
Cup Final, he becomes enamoured of a gold- 
digging chorus girl, and this leads to a great 
many complications which eventually turn him 
into a new man. John Gregson manages to 
make this somewhat unattractive character 
completely sympathetic, his agonised battles 
over bills, his scenes with waiters, his reluc- 
tance to tip—all highly unpleasant manifesta- 
tions in real life—becoming invested with a 
curious charm under the spell of his person- 
ality. Diana Dors, whose outré appearance 
always places her acting ability at a disadvan- 
tage, is good, as are Susan Stephen, Frank 
Pettingell and Charles Victor. Ernest Thesiger 
as a tottering old peer makes all too brief a 
visit. With some amusing situations and Ken 
Annikin’s directional sense of humour the film 
starts out briskly, sags, recovers, and finishes 
in pleasant doldrums. But I do wish that 
English comedy did not depend so much on 
knocking things over. The number of people 
who actually run into hat-stands and flower- 
vases is comparatively small, yet in nearly all 
our comedies, whether on stage or screen, one 
out of every five encounters, and is defeated 
by, some inanimate object. 


* 


To those who have seen My Three Angels 
at the Lyric, We're No Angels will not bring 
to light any extra subtleties. It is, in fact, a 
faithful reproduction of Albert Husson’s play 
and has its same qualities and defects: a very 
slow start in which the characters at Cayenne 
in 1895, an impractical storekeeper, his wife, 
his lovesick daughter, and three convicts 
escaped from Devil's Island establish their 
identities; a build-up oozing with Christmas 
sentimentalities; and a climax of pleasing 
amorality. As in the play, one becomes un- 
willingly seduced by the charms of the im- 
plausible villains, two murderers and a forger, 
who find it in their hearts to help the good 
and destroy the wicked, practising their rusted 
arts to this end like warmly whimsical Dr. 
Crippens. Humphrey Bogart, Peter Ustinov 
and Aldo Ray are the criminals who mix the 
slush and sharpness into an appetising sauce, 
Mr. Ustinov in particular spicing his share with 
an extremely funny, performance. The solids 
are provided by Joan Bennett, Leo G. Carroll, 
Basil Rathbone and Gloria Talbott. All are 
good cooks and the cloud-cuckoo meal is 
neatly served by Michael Curtiz. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
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A Summer Serial—IlI 


Samuel Deronda 


By JOHN WAIN 


Samuel Deronda, on the threshold of manhood, is faced with 
the ruin of his attempts to woo Minnie Stroney, the office belle. 
This situation is due partly to his own personal deficiencies, which 
are considerable, and partly to the enterprise of his rival, Dennis. 
Walking homeward one evening, deep in thought, he pauses before 
his favourite news-stand. 


HAT Samuel was looking for on the news-stand was 
W sion his usual bi-weekly purchase, a small but thick 

newspaper whose function was to bring to its readers, 
104 times a year, the same piece of urgently important news, viz., 
that the female human body is marked off from the male by 
certain differences in shape. His eyes wandered slowly, as usual, 
over the newspapers and magazines offered for sale; but this 
time he hardly saw them. His physical sight was well-nigh 
obliterated by the desperate clarity of his inner vision. There sat 
Minnie Stroney, at her desk, nylons crossed, nails polished, red- 
gold hair gleaming like a squirrel’s tail in the fluorescent lighting; 
as lovely as, if a trifle more spreading than, the unbraced Amazon 
who stared, astonished to find herself caught under the studio 
lamps, on the front page of the current bi-weekly. And there 
stood Dennis in his T-shirt, with his littke moustache and Tony 
Curtis haircut. Flushing hectically, Samuel Deronda relived the 
latest of his long series of humiliations at the hands of Dennis. 
He had been, that very lunch-time, waiting outside the office to 
see if Minnie came out alone; if she had, he would have invited 
her to accompany him to the milk-bar where he took his lunch, 
his reasoning being that she had to get herself some lunch any- 
way, and she might as well do so where he could see her—for 
Samuel was a careful spender. Hardly had he established him- 
self, however, when Dennis had lounged splendidly out of the 
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Packing Department and across the road. ‘On patrol, Buster? 
he had asked with a sniggering laugh. “Waiting it out, eh?’ Samu¢ 
did not like the way Dennis always hailed him as ‘Buster,’ a forn 
of address he had picked up from the cinema. But before ly 
could reply, Dennis had entered the building, to reappear shortly 
with Minnie on his arm. On seeing Samuel still there, he hag 
burst into a loud and insolent laugh. “That’s raight, mai man,’ he 
had said, ‘keep your ai on the orfis whaile we're aout. So long 
sucker,’ he had added in his normal voice. Meanwhile Minnie 
Stroney had stared straight ahead, affecting not to see Samuel, 
Power! That was what Samuel Deronda hungered for. He did 
not mind what form it took, but power he must have, power of 
the kind that would compel Minnie to respect him. It could be 
physical strength, such as Dennis possessed; or wealth, as enjoyed 
by Mr. Vincent, the managing director; or fame, as typified by, 
say, Gilbert Harding. Any form would do: but power, power! 
Come quickly and save Samuel from despair! 
‘Ere y’are, mate,’ the newsvendor was saying impatiently, 
holding out the bi-weekly dose of sex-obsession. ‘Wassa matta?’ 
he cried, when Samuel still took no notice. ‘Ere, you wanna git 
yersoaf seen to! Yer woolgevverin’! Wikey, wikey!’ he shouted. 
A small crowd began to collect. 
Crimson, Samuel fumbled for his coppers as reality flooded 
back upon him. 
‘Cor crikey!’ the newsvendor cried. ‘Asleep on ‘is flippin’ feet, 
no flippin’ erra’. ‘Ere, mate,’ he added, leaning forward, ‘T'll tell 
yer what you want. You want oner these ’ere!’ 
With a sweeping gesture, he picked up a small magazine, one 
of a tiny, neglected stack at the rear of his stand. Playing to the 
now spellbound gallery, he held it up prominently. 
‘Poertry!’ he shouted. ‘About your cuppa Rosie, I should say!’ 
The bystanders giggled. His mind labouring, Samuel slowly 
worked towards an understanding of the position. He was being 
insulted. The man was pretending to offer him a magazine of 
poetry because he seemed daft. It was like Dennis over again. 
Then it occurred to him that the tables might still be turned, 
Scowling, he waved aside the bi-weekly newspaper. He could 
always get it somewhere else, and the female form was unlikely 
to change overnight. Instead, he took the poetry magazine out of 
the man’s hand. 
‘Ecktually,’ he said, ‘I'll have this. I been looking for a copy 
all over London.’ 
He seized the magazine; it was like grasping a nettle. 
‘Got somethink of mine in, I believe, he said casually. 
‘Blimey, I guessed right,’ said the newsvendor. He passed his 
hand over his forehead and pretended to stagger. ‘A poertry 
writer! No wonna ’e don’t take no notice wha’ya say to ‘im!’ 
The bystanders glanced at Samuel curiously, as if expecting 
him to burst into song or fall down in a fit. Unexpectedly, this 
did not embarrass him; it was even rather pleasant, for once, not 
to be overlooked. 
‘How much is it?’ he said loftily. 
‘Remindered. Fruppence,’ said the newsvendor, stacking the 
bi-weekly back into its place. If he could not sell one, he would 
sell the other. 
Samuel walked away with the magazine sticking out of his 
pocket. Though, as we have seen, a careful youth, he considered 
threepence a not excessive sum to pay for his dignity; besides, 
he had rather liked the way they looked at him. 


* * * 


Like his father, Samuel was in the habit of walking home to 
save the fare, and, as he now threaded his way through the less- 
crowded streets, he began to look round for a dustbin into which 
he might throw the poetry magazine. If there had been one handy, 
this history would end here, with Samuel still hopelessly out- 
pointed in his bout with Dennis. But it was hard just to throw the 
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POWER FOR INDUSTRY. T7his ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
60,000-h.p. steam-turbine generating set is one of three 
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POWER IN INDUSTRY. 7his ENGLIsH ELectric fuse- 
gear at Raleigh Industries Ltd., Nottingham, safeguards 
the supply of current used in bicycle manufacture. Most 
modern industria’ machines are electrically driven, 
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magazine down in the street; unlike a crumpled newspaper, it 
did not look the kind of thing one would want to toss away from 
one while walking along. Someone might even pick it up and 
come running after him with it; in which case he would once 
again be branded as daft. 

In any case, he had paid threepence, which was as much as his 
bus fare would have been. Was it conceivable that the magazine 
offered anything approaching three pennyworth of diversion? 
Would he, in other words, be justified in taking the step of actually 
opening the magazine and beginning to read it? 

Halting, he opened it. He was confronted by a page with the 
word POEM in capitals at the top. That was all right. Then he 
began to spell out the words which occupied the rest of the page. 

The first two lines ran: 

Anyone’s seawhorl nowhere in the forever darkness 
Me appoint towns upward the meantime terrible. 
Samuel rubbed his eyes. The word ‘poetry’ had previously held 
a simple, if vague, meaning for him. It had been a matter of 
Ti tum ti tum ti tum titum 
Ti tum ti tum ti tum. 
As far as subject-matter had been concerned, it had mainly meant 
flowers, deeds of violence on bridges, and similar topics. One of 
the teachers at his school had once explained to the class that 
poets were very important people. Why, Samuel had not quite 
grasped; but evidently it was regarded as an important activity 
to write about flowers, or deeds of violence on bridges, in a tum 
ti tum way. 

Poets. Important. Important. Poets. 

What dogrose spiralling in the otherwise innocent 

Bullrushing day’s eye? 
Samuel stood still, thinking. He had seen a film, not long pre- 
viously, in which one of the actors played the part of a poet. 
He had worn a large tie, and odd clothes generally, and spoken 
in a way that, without being able to analyse it, Samuel had recog- 
nised as being distinctive. The other characters in the film had 
taken this man with an inexplicable seriousness. They had, it is 
true, patronised him, but they had not neglected him or treated 
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him harshly. It was impossible, Samuel realised as he 
back on this film, to imagine Dennis going up to this character 
and calling him Buster and making him feel inferior. Any gyp 
attempt would have made Dennis himself look a fool; the aur, 
that surrounded the poet had been such as to protect him from 
that kind of attention. At the time, Samuel had not thought much 
about the matter, but he thought about it now. It suddenly seemeg 
to have become a matter of personal concern to him. 

He turned the page. Here was another poem, written, it seem 
by someone else. It did not seem much different from the first one 
he had read. 


My guilty tripod, like an earthquake spout 
Stomachs the grassblood and the ears of light, 
Till seaweed fries. 


The main trick seemed to be to mention the sea as often as 
possible; apart from that, all you had to do was keep it moving 
in a mist of images. Samuel could not, of course, have put it like 
that; any more than he could have described, in terms of essential 
literary history, the precise point at which he had dipped his egg. 
cup into the stream of English poetry; these are for his intellectual 
betters to speculate on. This, meanwhile, is a success story. 

A thin man in a pin-striped suit ran into Samuel from behind, 
sending him lurching against a lamp-post. 

‘Mind where yer ruddy well going!’ he expostulated. 

‘Watcher loiterin’ for then?’ the clerk retorted. ‘Standin’ there 
day-dreaming, watcher expect?’ 

‘Day-dreaming yer ruddy self,’ Samuel returned with dignity, 
‘I was just ‘avin’ a read.’ He held up the magazine so that the pin- 
striped man could see its title. ‘It was so intressin’ I couldn't wait 
till I got ‘ome.’ 

The pin-striped man was about to pass on without comment 
when the title of the magazine, which included the word ‘poetry; 
caught his eye. Immediately he shot Samuel a look of real hatred, 

‘Wastin’ yer own flippin’ time and everyone else’s,’ he snarled 
in a new voice, thin and cold with hostility. ‘Standin’ about doin’ 
nothin’. Throwin’ yer flippin’ time away.’ 

Again the immediate reaction! And not merely immediate, but 
strong! Once again Samuel was faced with a situation he could 
not analyse, but which he recognised as a strong one. He could 
not know, for instance, that his interlocutor was employed by the 
Inland Revenue, and that some of the hatred felt by that institu. 
tion for the artist, of whatsoever kind, had, as it were, brushed 
on to him as he sat at his desk. The word ‘poetry’ called up, 
for this man, a mental vision of the kind of person to whom he 
and his kind had vowed never to show quarter. By standing still 
in the street, the better to scan a magazine of poetry, Samuel had 
annoyed this official much as if he had spat on him. 

This, in its own way, was power. The newsvendor staggering, 
the income tax clerk glaring with venom: it was hard to think of 
any other pose, so easily assumed, that brought one so immediately 
to the forefront of people’s consciousness. He looked at the man 
almost gratefully and, without prolonging the squabble, passed on. 

That evening, after supper, Samuel sat by his open window, 
his wishes spiralling upwards in the summer air. The magazine 


_lay open across his knee. The minutes, the hours, passed. Then, 


waveringly, he reached out for a pad of lined letter-paper, which 
he kept for writing to Minnie on, though he had not yet thought 
of anything sufficiently effective to write to her. In a trance, staring 
as if hypnotised, he took out a chewed pencil and began to write, 
slowly and carefully. After ten minutes the top sheet of the pad 
was covered with a mess of words resembling the mess of words 
on the page of the magazine before him. One was elegantly 
printed, the other was crudely scrawled in pencil; but both were 
equal in the sight of the literary nurseries. They were poems. 

Ten evenings later Samuel was again sitting at his open win- 
dow, and again the summer night was the recipient of his con- 
fidences. But this time it was not the magazine that lay open on 
his knee. It was a typewritten letter, ‘We have much pleasure in 
accepting, etc. It had begun already. Samuel was an accredited, 
about-to-be-published poet. He was one of the unacknowledged 
legislators of the world. 


(To be continued in four further instalments) 
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BOOKS 


Thomas the Rhymer 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 





the last volume of Dylan Thomas’s previously un- 

collected work to appear. It includes, to be sure, some 
or all of the prose pieces from The Map of Love (now out of 
print), but there seem to be others from the same period which 
are here reprinted for the first time, and undoubtedly the last 
four pieces in the book, dating from 1947-53, are new to hard 
covers. | should explain that the small patches of uncertainty 
in that last sentence result firstly from my not having thought 
to bring my copy of The Map of Love abroad with me (and if 
| were ever to look for it on my return I doubt if I should find 
it); and secondly there is the mysterious failure of Dr. Danicl 
Jones, the editor and arranger of the volume, to indicate which 
of the earlier stories here reprinted originally appeared in The 
Map of Love. Just what Dr. Daniel Jones’s editorship and 
arrangership can have entailed is indeed a fascinating ques- 
tion: I can hardly believe that he would have tinkered with 
the texts, he clearly wasted little time over correcting the 
proofs, and yet, Thomas himself having chosen—‘before his 
death,’ we learn—what stories and essays he wanted preserved, 
the only task left to Dr. Daniel Jones would seem to have been 
that of tearing the stories out of The Map of Love, Picture Post 
and so on, and sending them off to the printer, which hardly 
seems to merit the name of editorship, does it? But perhaps 
it was the toil of arranging the stories in order which earned 
Dr. Daniel Jones his place on the title page. After all, if my 
maths is correct, there were more than 10' combinations to 
choose from. 

With this out of the way, it can be asserted with utter finality 
that here is a volume which every admirer of Thomas’s poems 
will want to possess, for most of the qualities of the poems are 
to be found in it. In spite of this, the book seems to me to be 
worth having. Two or three of the pieces in it echo that other 
Thomas—-not ranting, canting Thomas the Rhymer, but com- 
paratively disciplined, responsible Thomas: the Thomas of 
the Portrait of the Artist as a Young Dog. The stories in that 
volume, with their humour and truth to fact, are in my view 
by far the most interesting and re-readable things that their 
author ever wrote. The last piece, particularly, in the present 
collection, a most energetic and amusing account of an outing 
to Porthcawl which never got there, is slightly tainted with the 
Rhymer’s fancifulness and yet succeeds in confirming the 
suspicion that it was as social chronicler, not as ‘bard,’ of his 
native South Wales that Thomas really excelled. Another piece, 
‘How to be a Poet’ (1950), full of shrewdness and revealing a 
remarkable gift for parody, gives some hint of the skill with 
which, if he had lived and had the inclination, he might have 
chronicled certain aspects of London life. A third effort, 
‘Conversation about Christmas’ (1947), recalls Under Milk 
Wood, which will recommend it to some; and a fourth, dating 
from 1952, has at any rate a clearly drawn setting and a 
detectable narrative. 

hese latter entities, together with many others, are more or 


PROSPECT of the Sea* stands a good chance of being 
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less completely missing from the eleven earlier stories which 
make up nearly three-quarters of this short book. Their typical 
vein is the near- or quasi-surrealist, ‘apocalyptic’ one common 
in their period and, I should say, rejected in most of their 
author’s later verse. Reading them in bulk is not an easy task. 
To begin with, the characters and situations, so far as these 
words are applicable, are not among those which many people 
in full possession of their faculties will find interesting or 
important. What we mainly get are nightmares, or nightmarish 
reveries, or nightmarish ‘experiences’ (the distinctions are often 
exceedingly difficult to draw) of fools, madmen, the dying, and 
creatures which are called children but behave like nothing on 
earth. Even this fairly tenuous connection with reality or with 
anything recognisable is frequently dropped, giving place to a 
sort of verbal free-for-all in which anything whatever may or 
may not be mentioned or seem to be mentioned. For long 
stretches very little can be extricated beyond a general air of 
bustling wildness allied to a vague sexiness or religiosity of 
subject-matter—if, again, ‘subject-matter’ is the proper term. 
The style is that blend of answerless riddle, outworn poeticism 
and careful linguistic folly which those immune to the spell of 
the Rhymer will salute with a groan of recognition. 

It is sometimes nice to follow up the denunciatory with the 
mildly analytic. Here is a reasonably representative quotation 
(‘the story so far’ is that Marlais, a poet, has had a dream in 
which some orchards caught fire and he met a couple of female 
scarecrows who are sisters. When he wakes up he knows that 
they are his lovers. Now read on): 

Put a two-coloured ring of two women’s hair round the 
blue world, white and coal-black against the summer-coloured 
boundaries of sky and grass, four-breasted stems at the poles 
of the summer sea-ends, eyes in the sea-shells, two fruit-trees 
out of a coal-hill: poor Marlais’s morning, turning to even- 
ing, spins before you. Under the eyelids, where the inward 
night drove backwards, through the skull’s base, into the 
wide, first world on the far-away eye, two love-trees smoul- 
dered like sisters. Have an orchard sprout in the night, an 
enchanted woman with a spine like a railing burn her hand 
in the leaves, man-on-fire a mile from a sea have a wind put 
out your heart: Marlais’s death in life in the circular going 
down of the day that had taken no time blows again in the 
wind for you. 

A number of queries eventually present themselves. As far as 
points of detail are concerned, what are four-breasted stems 
and where are the poles of the summer sea-cnds? What eyes 
are to go in what sea-shells and where are the two fruit-trees 
to be put? What are the nature and location of the wide, first 
world and whose is the far-away eye? What is a love-tree? 
Under what circumstances can a going down be said to be 
circular? And so on. More generally and perhaps more rele- 
vantly, what is the significance of the procedures recommended 
in the first and last sentences and to whut order of events can 
they be attached? 


A reader who finds he must ask such questions will not get 
very far with poor Marlais or his biographer. The fact that any 
answers to the questions must be either highly fanciful or 
highly debatable (or both) appears to me to dispose of the 
passage quoted and, by implication, of a great deal of the 
Rhymer’s method—if, yet again, ‘method’ is the name for 
multiplied whimsy. Of course, this line of attack, like all anti- 
Rhymer inquiries, lays itself open to the charge of being 
purblind, cold, narrowly intellectual and even anti-poetic. This 
objection may diminish in force when an attempt is made to 
demonstrate how the passage can be read without bafflement 
and with positive pleasure. What is required of the reader is to 
permit a response, without ever getting too near identifying its 
sources, to such matters as the vague love-token romanticness 
of the women’s hair, the vague Picassoan outré-ness of the 
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four-breasted stems, the vague Daliesque thrill of eyes in sea- 
shells, the vague beauty-in-pit-dirt, How Green Was My Valley 
aura of the fruit-trees out of the coal-hill, and above all the very 
emphatic suggestions of wondrousness and oddity in which the 
parcel is wrapped up. It might be observed that syntax as much as 
vocabulary gives this last effect, but that would not be a suitable 
kind of observation in this kind of reading. I think that it is 
reading in this way which is really anti-poetic and that it would 
commend itself only to those who hanker after something 
sublimer than thinking. That something Thomas wasted his talent 
and integrity in trying to provide. No ode to his memory could 
distil a more sombre meditation than that. 



















































The Pictish Mystery 


THE PROBLEM OF THE Picts, Edited by F. T. Wainwright (Nelson, 
21s.) 

Tus book is the outcome of the first Scottish Summer School 
organised on behalf of the Council for British Archeology by 
Dr. F. T: Wainwright of University College, Dundee. Summer 
schools.and conferences often: produce no original work and are 
merely opportunities for serving up stale hashes of very old food. 
Not so this conference held in Dundee in 1952; here five scholars 
attacked seriously and de novo the tantalising problem of the 
Picts, beloved of all our early historians because of their custom 
of matrilineal succession and probably their habits of tattooing. 
These chapters are based on the lectures given at the summer 
school, but are completely re-written. Dr. Wainwright himself 
deals with the general problem, its historical background, and 
the houses and graves of the Picts. Professor Stuart Piggott sketches 
in the archzological background with characteristic vigour and 
breadth of learning. R. W. Feachem deals with the fortifications 
of the Picts, R. B. K. Stevenson, Keeper of the National Museum 
of Antiquities of Scotland, deals with Pictish Art, and Professor 
K. H. Jackson deals with the most complex and disputed problem 
of all—the Pictish language. 


It was a splendid team of people assembled to deal with the 
Picts, they have dealt with it admirably, and the book itself is an 
excellent piece of book production and illustration which does 
justice to their efforts. None of the five contributors would claim 
he had solved the problem of the Picts—indeed, Dr. Wainwright 
is begging for ‘more editions of sources, more analyses, more 
special studies,’ but they have carried it to a point further than 
anyone before: this is the most scholarly and valuable study of 
the Picts that has ever appeared, and no one who deals with ancient 
British history, language, ethnology or archeology can afford not 
to study it with care. Let us hope that the subsequent summer 
schools held in Dumfries in 1953 on ‘Roman and Native in North 
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Britain, in Aberdeen in 1954 on ‘The Scottish Castle’ and in 
Edinburgh this year on ‘The Prehistoric Peoples of Scotland’ Will 
produce works of equal scholarship and value. If so, these ney 
ventures are making a most important contribution to our know. 
ledge of the past of north Britain. 

This is not an easy book to read; indeed no scholarly work op 
the dark ages of British protohistory makes easy reading, demand. 
ing as it does a familiarity with history, archology, ang 
linguistics, to say the least of it. To many, Professor Jackson's 
chapter will be the most difficult; yet his conclusions are among 
the most interesting in the book. He argues that there were gt 
least two languages current in northern Scotland before the coming 
of the Irish Gaels (the Dalriad Scotti) in the fifth century. One of 
these was a dialect of Gallo-Britonic (the language that gave rise 
to Gaulish and to Welsh) not similar to the British spoken south 
of the Antonine Wall, although, of course, related to it. The other. 
presumably the speech of some very early set of inhabitants of 
Scotland, was not Indo-European at all. To use his own words. 
‘One hesitates to mention the word Basque in this context, and 
there is not the slightest reason to suppose that it had any cop. 
nection with Basque whatsoever . . . but the parallel of that other 
ancient non-Indo-European language surviving in another corner 
of western Europe, and surviving, moreover, to the present day, 
is very striking, and shows that the hypothesis of an analogous 
survival in Scotland down to the Dark Ages is by no means 
extravagant.’ 

In his preface Dr. Wainwright alleges that the two questions 
at the heart of the Pictish problem are: Who were the Picts? and, 
where did they come from? but that in this book the authors have 
shied away from these problems and concentrated on the historical 
Picts, trying to isolate the various features characteristic of them in 
the period aD 300-850. To a certain extent this is true, but they 
have really in the end told us the origin of the Picts. The origin of 
almost any named people in the early ethnography of Europe is 
not in terms of a single invasion from somewhere else, but in 
the complicated mixture of races, languages, peoples and cultures 
in a certain area. It is this mixture which our authors enable us 
to understand, and in giving us this understanding, solve, what- 
ever their disclaimers, the Pictish problem. 

GLYN E. DANIEL 


Antipodes 


THE StorY OF AUSTRALIA. By A. G. L. Shaw. (Faber, 15s.) 


THOMAS MITCHELL, SURVEYOR GENERAL AND EXPLORER. By 

J. H. L. Cumpston. (O.U.P., 30s.) 
WAINEWRIGHT IN TASMANIA. By Robert Crossland. (O.U.P., 22s. 6d) 
‘HERE was an almost boundless extent of the richest surface still 
uncultivated and unoccupied by men. A great reserve provided 
by nature for the extension of this race, where economy, art, and 
industry, might suffice to people it with a peaceful, happy and 
contented population.’ So wrote Mitchell. Time and time again 
the new earthly paradise was about to be discovered; time and 
time again a harsh reality crushed the illusion. Fertile plains sud- 
denly became parched and barren; flowing rivers disappeared; 
vast inland seas dried, leaving only salt-encrusted depressions. 
Dust and drought proved the dominant themes of Australia’s 
geography. 

Nor was illusion confined to the physical world. Hard, honest 
toil was expected to reform the convicts dumped on these barren 
shores and to correct the morals of those women of the streets 
who were sent out to be their wives. As the penal system in 
England improved, the transported convicts were reduced to the 
hardened core of Britain’s criminals. A misguided system ended 
in failure. Many ardent idealists pinned their hopes on Gibbon 
Wakefield’s land schemes—sturdy, independent smallholders were 
to be the backbone of the new Australia. But poor men without 
knowledge, skill or capital, no matter how hard-working, could 
not survive. The great landowners won; all land schemes failed 
to break their monopoly, and they grew even richer. The poor 
drifted back to the towns. Even the discovery of gold brought ruin 
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Dash it, P’ll eat my hat...” 


if this book doesn’t top the list 
of English best sellers for weeks 
said JOHN CONNELL of 


APES, ANGELS 
& VICTORIANS 
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Irvine’s 


brilliantly 
successful joint biography of 





“This is real history—. . . the 
collision of whole and vital per- 
sonalities, whose passions, from 
highest vanity to deepest con- 
viction, create drama.... A 
brilliant, amusing and instruc- 
tive book.’—Daily Telegraph. 
‘One of the best bi phical 
studies to emerge from the 
United States in recent years’— 
The Times. 


Darwin & Huxley 


Recommended by the Book 


Society. 


‘Mr. Irvine has done a brilliant 
job in recapturing the sense of 
intellectual adventure that ani- 
mated the apostles of evolution.’ 
—Julian Symons. 


Illustrated. 21s. 
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THE LAND 
OF VEILED 
MEN 


Peter Fuchs 


Life among the Tuaregs of North Africa. 
‘Packed with fascinating material.... The 
whole atmosphere of the Hoggar mountains 
seems to be that of an Elinor Glyn novel.’ 
—Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 18s. 


SAID 
AND DONE 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
AN ARCHAOLOGIST 


O. G. S. Crawford 


Very good ._ . the successful expression 
of a strong personality. —Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler. Illustrated. 21s. 








THE DAY 
LINCOLN 
WAS SHOT 


Jim Bishop 


‘Reads like a brilliantly sub-edited who- 
dunit. I strongly recommend you to read 
this book.’—Richard Usborne, B.B.C. 


Illustrated, 18s. 





MARCEL PROUST 
Jean Santeuil 


PREFACE BY ANDRE MAUROIS 
TRANSLATED BY GERARD HOPKINS 


The recently discovered early novel. 


To be published on 30th September. 30s. 





HOLIDAY NOVELS 
1 


ZERO EIGHT FIFTEEN 


Hans Hellmut Kirst 


‘Life in the German Army in 1938 ...a 
spirited protest against militarism.’— 
Sunday Times. 12s. 6d. 


THE PRIEST AMONG 


THE PIGEONS 
Goffredo Parise 


‘The intrigue and jealousy created by the 


arrival of a handsome priest . . . wholly 
successful."—Spectator. 12s. 6d. 
3 
CARDS OF IDENTITY 
Nigel Dennis 


‘J have read no novel published during the 
last 1§ years with greater pleasure and ad- 
miration.’—W. H. Anden. 

3rd impression. 15%. 
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instead of prosperity. The workers rushed to the diggings and 
Australia’s infant industries collapsed through a lack of labour! 
Poverty and unemployment bred a tough anarchic radicalism 
that made Australian politics unpredictable and unmanageable. 
Yet in spite of these adversities Australia steadily grew in popula- 
tion and strength; it was saved from disaster by wool. And the 
last fifty years has witnessed a remarkable transformation in 
Australia’s role both in the Commonwealth and in the world. 

The story of this growth of Australia is admirably told by Mr. 
Shaw. There is no distortion in this book due to a false patriotism. 
The mistakes are there; the follies and brutalities as well as the 
idealism, the heroism and the success—a well-written, scholarly 
book which deserves to be widely known: at fifteen shillings it 
is a bargain. 

I wish the same could be said for the biographies of Mitchell 
and Wainewright. The book on Wainewright is the better of the 
two. Although Mr. Crossland shows little insight into the charac- 
ter of his hero, he has, by the thoroughness of his research, 
dispelled much of the monstrous legend which has grown aboit 
Wainewright’s name. It is a pity that Mr. Crossland’s literary skill 
is not commensurate with his industry. Wainewright was a friend 
of Charles Lamb and made something of a reputation as a bellet- 
trist and a painter: then his sister-in-law, heavily insured, died 
in mysterious circumstances; for six years Wainewright lived 
discreetly in France; on his return he was caught, convicted for 
forgery and transported to Tasmania for life, a horrible fate for a 
creative artist. He lived there in wretchedness, but not for long; 
though long enough to paint a series of charming portraits which 
have established him as Australia’s first artist of distinction. 
Valuable as Mr. Crossland’s book is on account of the accuracy 
of its facts, his portrait of Wainewright lacks psychological 
subtlety and does not convince. 

It convinces, however, far more than Mr. Cumpston’s life of 
Mitchell—a fatuously naive, badly written book. This is such a 
pity, for the tough, eross-grained, angry, self-indulgent, brave and 
ambitious Mitchell provides a wonderful subject for biography. 
Fortunately Mr. Cumpston is given to extensive quotation and 
Mitchell, whose passions found a quick release in the pen, has left 
a rich documentation of his life. He was so typical of the early 
years of Australian history, full of illusions about himself and 
his adopted country. He could brook no authority, quarrelled 
violently with Governors and Secretaries of State, ignored instruc- 
tions and proved himself irrepressible. An excellent surveyor -and 
fine draughtsman he added immensely to the topographical know- 
ledge of the Australian interior. He deserved to be studied, and 
such is his stature, such is the frame of his personality, that he 
survives even this treatment. There can be few books so badly 
written, so totally lacking in literary skill or historical judgement, 


that remain as interesting as this life of Mitchell. J. H. PLUMB 
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The Great Partition 


DIVIDED WE STAND. By Michael Sheehy. (Faber, 10s. 6d.) 
ULSTER SINCE 1800 (twelve broadcast talks). (B.B.C., 3s. 6d.) 


IN his sensible introduction to this study of partition Mr. Sh 
reminds us that all modern communities are bastards begotten by 
conquest. However intolerable the original act of subjugation, jt 
may eventually have to be accepted; and has not the time com 
when the Irish should recognise that what was done at Weg. 
minster cannot now be undone there? The relationship of 
Northern and Southern Ireland can be settled only by the Irish 
themselves. 

But when Mr. Sheehy finishes the sales talk and opens his cage 
to display his wares, they turn out to be moth-eaten cast-offs from 
the home rule attic. It is reasonable to dismiss the ideal of ap 
all-Ireland republic as impracticable, because the Ulster Pro. 
testant would never accept it and was tough enough to defy it 
But in that case Mr. Sheehy should also admit that the ideal of 
home rule—of Ireland as a semi-detached outhouse of empire~ 
was, and is, equally impracticable, because the Southern nation. 
alist would never accept it and was tough enough to defy it. The 
Southern nationalist may have been foolish, but that is now an 
academic point. In any case, Mr. Sheehy spoils his thesis by 
sneering at the Republicans instead of trying to understand them, 
As a result, this book will not ‘sear the Irish conscience,’ as one 
English writer has hopefully forecast; it will merely irritate, 

This is a pity, because there is room for a dispassionate study 
of the origins and effects of partition. The anti-partition climate 
in the south is changing; only a few amiable old cranks and 
reckless young die-easies hold to the old militant line. Gradually 
the way is being prepared for the adoptiori of the conciliatory, 
co-operative attitude long urged by the Jrish Times and by such 
respected figures as Professor George O’Brien and Mr. Ernest 
Blythe, the Director of the Abbey Theatre. 

As a Serious contribution to the study of partition, Divided We 
Stand is, therefore, a failure. Not so Ulster since 1800—a dozen 
broadcasts by eminent Ulster historians. Without exception, the 
contributors are sensible, lucid and fair; even Mr. Hugh Shearman 
drops for once his apologist’s role and shows how good he can 
be ‘straight.’ 


1955 


BRIAN INGLIS 


Short Stories 


THE COLLECTED STORIES OF RHys Davies. (Heinemann, 18s.) 
THE GENTLE INSURRECTION. By Doris Betts. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 
THE RED Petticoat. By Bryan MacMahon. (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) 


His Collected Stories are a monument to Rhys Davies's 
immense integrity. At one time or another almost every writer of 
his calibre has contributed stories to the commercial magazines, 
stories which, although good enough, have been so far beneath 
their best that one has felt slightly tainted to read them and has 
wondered why their authors wrote them. But Mr. Davies has never 
been guilty of this. Only his best is good enough. And in this book 
we have his best in abundance. 

Each of these forty-three stories, chosen from the eighty-odd 
which he has written in the past twenty-five years, is the work of 
a master craftsman. Each, within its compass of two or three 
thousand words, has plot, character and development. All are 
written with tremendous gusto and a fierce poetic fire. It is many 
years since | first read ‘Conflict in Morfa,’ the story of Alice, the 
cow whose mistress insisted upon taking her to chapel for the 
Sunday-evening service, ‘Mourning for Ianto,’ the drunken adven- 
tures of Ianto’s ten pals who struggle through the snow with his 
coffin, stopping at many pubs on the way, and ‘The Wages of 
Love,’ about the wicked Olga, clad in a ginger fur coat, who returns 
from her gay life to die on the hands of her flint-hearted sisters. 
Yet each has remained vividly in my mind. It is a delight, there- 
fore, to welcome them and so many of their peers between the 
covers of one book. 

Despite his Welsh fondness for funerals, Rhys Davies is any- 
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thing but a gloomy writer. He has a genius for the bizarre and 
the serio-comic. He uses death and other tragedies as props for 
his detached, though somewhat ironic, study of the idiosyncrasies 
of those implicated in the events. A woman who has been in her 
coffin for four days suddenly sits up and demands a glass of 
water to the consternation of her two sisters who have spent most 
of the insurance money on mourning clothes and the funeral tea. 
Another woman who has scrimped to pay a shilling a week for 
the purchase of a richly embroidered nightgown is buried in it 
to the horror of her hard-living, heavy-eating husband and sons. 
Behind each minor tragedy there is laughter. 

Rhys Davies’s women are outstanding: whether they are hard- 
yisaged viragos of mining villages and small farms or be-ribboned, 
be-feathered creatures who manage to stir up strife among their 
chapel-going sisters. 

The other two collections are small fry in comparison. Miss 
Doris Betts, a young American who has won a literary prize, has 
a nice turn of phrase, but she is inclined to take herself too 
seriously. Like Mr. Davies, she has a predilection for funerals, but 
she does not approach them with the same joie de vivre. Her stories 
are burdened by a sense of guilt—mostly about the Negroes in the 
Deep South—and she strives too much after effect. Her work is, 
certainly very mature for a girl of twenty-one, but at the moment 
it has too many echoes of Erskine Caldwell and Eudora Welty. 
However, her stories should be read and she must be watched for 
in the future. 

I do not agree with the reviewer who says that Bryan 
MacMahon’s stories should find a place on the book-shelf beside 





those of Liam O'Flaherty and Frank O'Connor. He has little in | 
common with these writers, except that all are Irish. Some of his | 


stories are quite good, like the title-piece, ‘The Broken Lyre’ and 
‘0, Lonely Moon!’ but I found most of them incomprehensible 
and laden with pretentiousness. 

FRED URQUHART 


East Coaster 


Once Upon a TIDE. By Hervey Benham. (Harrap, 18s.) 


From Defoe to Dickens, or the two centuries which lie just beyond 
the reach of memory, is the period covered in Once Upon a Tide. 
The locality is the East Coast of England and the author is editor 
of the Essex County Standard, well equipped, in fact, with the 
local knowledge needed to supplement the gaps left by recorded 
history. ’ 

Mr. Hervey Benham has concentrated his attention on the little 
ports of Essex, Suffolk and Norfolk. He starts from the time at 
which the English had but recently captured the ascendancy in 
their own waterways from the Dutch, and ends when railways and 
steamships cut out the locals and left the shallow harbours to 
relapse into backwaters, distinguished only occasionally for fishing 
or for a packet service. 

During the interval the East Coast harbours had a life as varied 
and adventurous as the shifting sands and channels of the Essex 
coast. Coal was, of course, the greatest of their many trades. On 


the route between London and Newcastle the colliers liked to | 


move in convoys, often fifty to a hundred strong. On one admit- 
tedly exceptional occasion in October, 1838, ‘there were nearly 
2,000 vessels lying windbound in Yarmouth Roads. They got 
under way on November 1, and were followed by another 1,000 
from the southward; in all 3,000 sail went through the Roads in 
five hours, so that the sea could hardly be seen for ships.’ 

But coal was not the only commodity which led the East Coast 
men to sea. There were at all times fish to be caught, and the 


fortunes of towns were made or lost on the fickle movements of | 


the herring. Perishable fruit was brought in fast clippers from the 


Azores. There was smuggling and, closely related to it, war, which | 


wrought with particular severity on the pacKet service to the 
Netherlands, as is witnessed by the instruction given to their 
skippers by the Post Office in 1801 : 

‘You must run while you can, fight when you can no longer 


run, and throw the mails overboard when fighting will no longer | 


avail.’ 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 








A Century of Writers 


This special Centenary Volume contains a brief his- 
tory of the firm, three complete novels by Mark 
Twain, Aldous Huxley and Par Lagerkvist, 12 short 
stories, 8 essays, 15 poems, as well as 35 extracts 
from famous books. 
‘A dazzling proof of what a good firm of pub- 
lishers can stand for in literature... . At 21/- | 
consider this a superlative hundredth birthday cake.” 
C. V. Wedgwood 


‘Perhaps the most apt tribute one can pay is to 
say that it is indeed worthy of the great writers 11 
represents.” Sir Gerald Barr) 


Over 700 pages, 21 illustrations, 21s. net 


WILLIAM FAULKNER 
Faulkner’s County 


The stories in this volume — among them As / Lay 

Dying complete — concern Faulkner's imaginary 

county in the Deep South: Yoknapatawpha 

‘There is not a dull page in the book. Mr. Faulkne 

has genius. . . . Here we have a baker’s dozen o 

bulls’ eyes.’ John Davenpor 
2\s. net 


David Brynley 
SETH 


To this tale Mr. Bryniey brings a deep and intimate 
knowledge of Welsh character and life. The book 
recalls some of the pages of Dickens.’ 

New York Herald Tribune 
‘The author succeeds in conveying the innocence o! 
the growing boy, his love of music proving a bond 
between himself and the miners.’ Daily Telegraph 


12s. 6d. net 


Robert Pick 
THE ESCAPE OF SOCRATES 


He certainly succeeds in telling his story clearly and 
convincingly, and what a story it is! ... Some of his 
portraiture is particularly happy.’ John Davenport 


15s. net 
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Barges, smacks, fruiters, colliers, luggers and a dozen other 
types of sailing craft were evolved at the skilful hands of the East 
Coast builders to meet their varying problems. In a way the 
historian of these parts is fortunate in that so much of the effort 
became crystallised in these forms of naval architecture, each of 
which yields a story to an expert’s scrutiny and which are ade- 
quately recorded in pictures or even in some cases, like the Thames 
barges, remain precariously at work today. Mr. Benham has drawn 
fully upon these and his book is very well illustrated. 

In another way he is unfortunate in that the subject is too 
manifold and complex to be happily compressed in the covers of a 
single volume. Mr. Benham has not been able to avoid this hazard 
entirely and in places his narrative is scrappy, with too many 
hints at things which are either not known or not disclosed. But 
he is aiming at ‘the East Coast chaps’ and he can hardly fail to 
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New Novels 


Wise Bioop. By Flannery O'Connor. (Neville Spearman, 11s. 6d.) 


fue SLEEPING Ticer. By Maurice Moiseiwitsch. (Heinemann, 
12s. 6d.) 

fo WHoM Sue Witt. By R. Prawer Jhabvala. (George Allen and 
Unwin, 15s.) 


THe Capri Letters. By Mario Soldati. (Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d.) 


As it emerges in books and plays, the society of the American 
Deep South seems as remote as that of provincial Tsarist Russia. 
In literature if not in real life, the two show much in common. 
[he isolation in space and time, for example, the Great House 
of decaying fortunes, the aimless leisure, the nostalgia, the impal- 
pable sense of bondage challenged by an even more aimless 
intensity that fades into melancholy. To judge from their authors, 
both societies merited a protest often best delivered from well 
outside the bounds of normal behaviour, and their literature 
accordingly teems with apparent mental defectives and hums 
with dialogue of a staggering witlessness—a state of affairs by 
no means lost on American satirists. Psycho-analysis has given 
these writers an advantage denied to the Russians; owing to the 
facts of life on Tobacco Road, most of their characters in youth 
have Seen Something Nasty in the Woodshed, and their creators 
can tell us what it was. Miss O'Connor does so, and develops its 
consequences—if anything in Wise Blood can truly be said to be 
consequent on anything else—with uproarious but laconic 
savagery. Her hero is one Hazel Motes, an orphan of twenty-two 
just out of the army. Inspired by a bemused hatred of his dead 
grandfather, who was a preacher, ‘a waspish old man who had 
ridden over three counties with Jesus hidden in his head like a 
stinger,’ he is a preacher too. ‘I’m going to preach there was no 
Fall,’ he says, ‘because there was nothing to fall from and no 
Redemption because there was no Fall and no Judgement because 
there wasn’t the first two.’ Moving in on a bewildered whore, 
whom he casually samples, he pursues his mission with menacing 
fervour. Morose and oracular, he confronts his odd world with 
a fierce moronic stare. It is a world of crooks, cretins and nympho- 
maniacs, a world only rarely subject to the intrusion of the 
grimly ribald police. There is Asa Hawks, the fake-blind preacher 
with a gleefully lecherous daughter; Enoch, the prurient park 
attendant and unwanted acolyte who, short of emotional nourish- 
ment, gets it by depanting a fake gorilla in an ambulance, and one 
or two seédy promoters of evangelism or false prophets on their 
own. These creatures, with ferocious farce, are upbraided, spurned, 
threatened and in one case summarily executed, but the scoffers 
win. The book is a macabre parody of a rejected saviour’s career, 
pursued through sickness and self-blinding to a brutally casual 
martyrdom, and focused in a gaze of devoted lunacy. 

Young Frank, the chief character in The Sleeping Tiger, has 


ERRATUM 
We regret that on page iii of last week’s issue of the Spectator 
the rate of interest offered by St. Pancras Building Society was 
inadvertently printed as 3} per cent. This should uove been 3 per 
cent. The correct advertisement appears on page 224 of this issue. 
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also seen something nasty early in youth, and it is this, we gather, 
which by the age of seventeen has turned him into a violent 
criminal. After his latest conviction an eminent and wealthy 
psychiatrist named Clive Esmond accepts this challenge to bis 
theories by welcoming him to his home (the court was surprisingly 
lenient here) and hence to the company of Glenda, his youngish, 
elegant, passionate, restless and inevitably childless wife. There 
being nothing much, apparently, that the boy can’t do, for his 
father is a major of the old school, he is soon quite a socialite~ 
and of course a star performer with Glenda in private. His assur. 
ance and efficiency, the strength of his offensive and defensive 
equipment against society, are so blandly indicated that the 
reader is all set for some adroit passages of elucidation. None 
is forthcoming. By day and sometimes by night, a hectic love 
affair proceeds, and on other nights Frank leads his gang to 
further exploits. Two of these jaunts, large robberies, arouse police 
suspicion, but Clive, bent on his socially expensive task of salva. 
tion, covers Frank by cheating and bluff. This may or may not 
suit the public conscience, but by the time Frank has disclosed 
the glib, trite horrors which we are told have made a thug 
of him and is thereby ‘cured,’ Glenda, distraught with passion, 
has brought herself and Clive to the brink of ruin and murder, 
The dialogue is slick, though sometimes ill-adjusted to the 
characters; the bargain offered by Clive to society, as stated here, 
is too preposterous for serious notice. It says a good deal for the 
pace and smoothness of the writing that in spite of every affront 
to probability and social justice, | found the book most exciting, 

Mr. Jhabvala’s scene and problems are very different. We are 
in modern Delhi among the heirs to independence, most of whom 
seem frivolously to have betrayed the idealism that led to its 
attainment. The issue is that of arranged marriages, but the note 
of social regression is gently but frequently sounded. Amrita, a 
pretty girl of good family, works in a radio station; she and the 
feckless young Hari, also in radio but poor, are sentimentally in 
love, and their respective tumultuous families, headed by women, 
set about them with more suitable arrangements. Amrita makes 
a fight for it; Hari, with Oblomov’s flair for sentiment and placid 
indecision, is engulfed in a match in part promoted by Amrita’s 
mother. It is noteworthy that the main opponents of arranged 
marriages are older people. Amrita’s grandfather, a retired ex- 
liberal lawyer, will have none of it: nor will her uncle, a futile, 
capricious decadent zamindar who had spent his youth being 
Byronic in Paris, which bored him; nor will Tarla, her childless, 
committee-minded aunt. It is an untidily primitively bourgeois 
society in which caste is not mentioned, religion is the exclusive 
province of old women, and cash and family snobbery appear as 
the only driving force that Mrs. Jhabvala pictures, not with the 
inspired clownishness of a book like Mr. Sampath, but with 
amused and urbanely pointed regret. 

The Capri Letters is the best novel of the present four. Henry 
and Jane are Americans who meet in Italy during the war and 
marry soon afterwards when each, unknown to the other, 
is physically committed to an Italian partner—Henry to an 
Apulian peasant turned Roman prostitute, Jane, at a smart pace 
for all her Catholic prudery, to an actor of sorts. Slowly to the 
point of tedium, but with a subtlety and cumulative power that 
the reader may feel is more than such characters can carry, the 
two pairs of attachments are analysed, and the two guilty decisions 
that made the marriage—for both parties have betrayed the code 
of psycho-physical integrity dear to D. H. Lawrence—traced in 
succession to what, in more congenial figures, might reach the 
confines of tragedy. Seen through these patient, dry Italian eyes the 
pain of these Americans is curiously unfamiliar but convincing, 
and the battered but still gorgeous face of post-war Italy, often 
delicately and faithfully revealed here, may curb the reader's 
too often justified impatience without eliminating his fatigue. 

H. M, CHAMPNESS 

Horace Greeley: Nineteenth Century Crusader, by Glyndon 
G. Van Deusen, reviewed last week, is distributed in this country 
by Geoffrey Cumberlege, on behalf of the University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, price 40s. 
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DAR-ES-SALAAM: — ¢ = eee 
The name Dar - es - : 
Salaam means 
‘Harbour of Peace’ 
and at first sight the 
land-locked bay 
bordered by golden 
sands and fringed 
with palm trees appears fully to 
deserve this romantic description. 
But in spite of its romantic 
appearance, Dar-es-Salaam is a 
busy and thriving seaport, 
i through which passes the greater 
part of the commerce of 
Tanganyika Territory. 

It was the Sultan Seyyid Majid 
Bin Said of Zanzibar who laid 
the foundations of the town in 
1866. His plan was to establish 
a place of refuge for himself on 
the African mainland to which 
he could retire if political events 
in his native island took an 



































ominous turn. 
His scheme, however, made little 






progress, owing to wholesale de- 





sertions by the slaves whom he 





imported to work on the project, 
and it was not until the twentieth 
century that Dar-es-Salaam 
reached its present-day = 



















eminence. 
Business men who require 
current s 





information on 
commercial conditions in 






Tanganyika are invited to get 
into touch with our Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARC 
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Other Recent Books 


THE HEAD AND HEART OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
By John Dos Passos, (Robert Hale, 25s.) 


Tuis combination of a distinguished subject 
and a distinguished writer promises more than 
in fact it offers. John Dos Passos’s technical 
excellence as a novelist does not transmit well 
into the field of historical biography and, as 
a result of a mannerism which he indulges— 
& mannerism something like his famous 
‘camera eye’ technique, by which he offers 
flat accounts of events and people which 
impinged on Jefferson’s life—whose scope is 
limited, the book is nothing more than a com- 
pilation of materials lacking the discrimination 
and sophistication that would earn it the name 
of scholarship. It is impressive enough, fol- 
lowing out extensive lines of inquiry, present- 
ing information about the intellectual life of 
France, England and Scotland, about land 
exploration in Virginia, about books available, 
places visited, people known. The perceptions 
one hoped for into Jefferson’s intellectual 
history are not forthcoming, and since the 
book stops short of his presidency, saying 
nothing of the influence of practical experience 
and of expediency upon that most critical 
period of his intellectual history, it does not 
bring many new valuable illuminations into an 
already well-studied field. 

MALCOLM BRADBURY 


THe CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION CRISIS IN IRE- 
LAND, 1823-29. By James A. Reynolds. (Yale 
University Press. Geoffrey Cumberlege, 30s.) 


Ir is odd that historians have paid so little 
attention to the campaign for Catholic Emanci- 
pation in Ireland; for it was the most spectacu- 
lar instance of revolution by moral force in the 
history of these islands. Daniel O’Connell, too, 
was the prototype of the demagogue-dictator; 
a figure whose influence on subsequent Euro- 
pean history has yet to be properly assessed. 
Mr. Reynolds has provided a valuable account 
of the last round in the battle; the structure of 
his work is unnecessarily complex, but the 
research has clearly been painstaking, and his 
judgements are eminently fair. 

1VOR BRIEN 


GERMAN ROMANTIC LITERATURF. By Ralph 
Tymms. (Methuen, 25s.) 
Tuts is a sound, thorough and illuminating 
account of a chaotic period, which neverthe- 
less produced works that speak to us over 
more than a century more appealingly than 
they did to the generations between. Mr. 
Tymms is not as enthusiastic a champion as 
Albert Béguin and his collaborators, in their 
Romantisme allemand, a collection which 
attempted to convince the French public of 
the German romantic genius. On the other 
hand, he more resolutely describes the many 
unfinished Bildungsromane, all more or less 
distinctly reminiscent of Wilhelm Meister, the 
declaratory and still-born dramas and 
rambling Mdrchen of writers whose unread 
failures vastly outnumber their successes. But 
he also singles out their successes; and though 
the balance of his book is dictated by his 
interest in the romantic doctrines rather than 
in literary valuations and assessments, his 
passing judgements are shrewd and well de- 
fended. It is only when he sums up the whole 
output of the period as a literature of escape 
that he exposes himself to a counter-attack. 
Could mere escapism, one wonders, have 
given the German lyric a whole century of new 
life? 


J. M. COHEN 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


Tue drought continues and, although the sky 
has been overcast once or twice, looks like 
remaining for some time. Not long ago 
caravanners were reported to be coming to 
blows over empty buckets at a standpipe near 
their camp. Soon, as in other places, there 
may be severe water rationing. I visited a 
reservoir yesterday and saw that the level had 
fallen eight or ten feet in the previous three 
weeks, A farmer friend remarks that he has 
given up all hope of after-growth and 
although he wants dry weather for harvest he 
is anxious about drinking water to keep up 
his milk yield. It seems too much to hope that 
there will be rain and yet a dry harvest, for 
the corn ripens as the dry spell goes on. If 
it doesn’t rain, the grazing will be seriously 
affected. If it does, the harvest will be 
hampered. 


CONTRADICTORY EVIDENCE 


‘Scientific minds have bent themselves to the 
problem of water divining. Here is a quotation 
from Theodore von Karman’s Aerodynamics 
(1954), p. 160,’ says Mr. A. E. Boyd, of 
Hatfield: ‘Perhaps the simplest example of a 
resonance is that of a pendulum whose point 
of support is kept in oscillating motion with a 
frequency equal to that of the pendulum. It 
is easy to show experimentally that in this 
case the pendulum will go into large oscilla- 
tions. The phenomenon of resonance is cleverly 
used by people predicting hidden processes 
with a pendulum. They predict, for example, 
the existence of water or ore beneath the 
ground, They time the pendulum to the 
frequency of their pulse, so that the slightest 
movement of their hand causes the pendulum 
to oscillate with considerable amplitude.’ 
There are, of course, two sides to the penny, 
and a friend who lives in Donegal, Mr. F. L. 
Townsend, writes: ‘For over a dozen years I 
have been dwelling with John McLoughlin, 
who is official County Council diviner for this 
Barony of Inishowen. I have seen him find a 
buried half-sovereign and mark a stream on a 
map. He has found 115 wells without any 
failure.’ The layman is left wondering, for the 
diviners continue to find water and the scien- 
tists continue to explain away everything but 
the law of averages. 


FEEDING TIME 


It was just past noon and I sat on a rock 
eating my sandwiches when my attention was 
taken by a trout that was rising as he cruised 
round the littke bay. He seemed a big fish, and 
I watched for a while to see where he was 
going before reaching for my rod. A little 
breeze helped me to get a long line out and 
the fly floated on the surface as I waited for the 
trout to come round and complete again his 
elliptical course. He rose to my left once, twice, 
and the rises were about five yards apart. 
When my hand was slackening its grip on the 
rod, for I thought he had passed, he came up, 
sucked the fly in and plunged to the bottom. 
There was no opportunity of playing him, He 
shook his head twice and the line went slack. 
The rises ceased. I turned to find a sheep 
about to eat the remainder of my sandwiches, 
It was feeding time for man, beast and fish! 


RENEWING STRAWBERRIES 


While it is wise to renew a strawberry bed 
with virile stock, it is sometimes expedient to 
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replace old plants with runners that have come 
from them. The new plants should be give, 
sufficient room and be set in their new Situation 
as soon after the crop has ended as Possible. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 

No. 10. W. GEARY 
BLACK, 7 men. WuiTe to play and 
mate in two moves: 
solution next week. 
1 Composed ip 
1879, this has the 
same sort of appeal 
to me as a Sherlock 





IDS 
a 
cs 











1 #£ - Holmes story, 
1 =) Solution to las 
‘ hs week’s problem by 
& wi Bunting: R-K 3 
threat PQ. Poin 
wate. 6 ag ~— of key is to shut off 
“ various Black de. 


fences, e.g. 1... Q-Kt 6; 2 QxR. 1.44 
B-R 6; 2 Q-B 3. 1... BXP; 2 Q-R 5S. Noe 
also 1... PxR; 2 QxB, 1... RBae 
Kt-Kt 4 and 1... RxKt; 2 QxP. A varied 
problem with main theme well worked out and 
a difficult key. 


THE AMERICAN MASTER 

In their recent match with the USA in Mos 
cow, the USSR won an overwhelming victory by 
25—7; but on top board Botwinnik was beaten 
24—14 by the American grand master Samuel 
Reshevsky, who thus showed again that he is 
the only non-Russian player with any hope of 
the world title. 

Born in Lodz in 1911, Reshevsky emigrated 
to the USA as a child and, like Capablanca, was 
an infant prodigy at the game: when eight years 
old he played twenty of the leading London club 
players simultaneously, losing only one game. 
This early prominence in the game may both 
reflect and partly account for its great importance 
to him. Reshevsky belongs to a not uncommon 
type amongst great players in all games: success 
in chess is for him success in life, and a game of 
chess is a life-and-death struggle in a very real 
psychological sense. It is this that gives him his 
extraordinary tenacity and tireless determina 
tion. I once lost a Queen and Pawn ending to 
him, and I know no more hopeless and depres 
sing situation in chess than being gradually 
ground down by Reshevsky in such a game. On 
the other hand, it makes him less ready to learn 
from others than most players—since an admis- 
sion of chess inferiority in any respect is pecu- 
liarly painful to him—and this is reflected in a 
comparative weakness in opening play, where 
one has to be prepared to learn. 

Wiki he ever be world champion? I think not. 
To play for the title he must first win the candi- 
dates’ tournament; in this he would be the only 
US player, and there will be a number of 
Russians, While I am sure that the Soviet players 
are absolutely fair (i.e. will not combine by 
agreeing results of games between themselves 
beforehand), it undoubtedly reduces nervous 
strain to have several fellow countrymen playing: 
moreover, the Russians are likely to be better 
prepared and trained. To overcome these dis- 
advantages Reshevsky would have to be a clearly 
stronger player: in fact, he is about the same 
strength as the best Russians—and is older than 
any of them. Even should he win through, | think 
Botwinnik, almost as determined and _ better 
balanced, would rise to the occasion and retain 
the title. But what a struggle it would be—and 
how the chess world would like to see it. 
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Their Favourite Reading ? 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 284 
Report by Cinna 


Competitors were invited 


Can 
Manchester 


Tals competition really offered two targets, 
the Daily Mail puff and its puffer. Few 
competitors missed the first, but not many 
came close to the second. I hesitate to sug- 
gest that Crawfie’s literary style is more 
familiar to readers of the Spectator than 
Miss Compton-Burnett’s; none the less, they 
hit it off more accurately. 


Senator McCarthy was well represented, 
Senator McCarthy was well represented, 
but there was a fine clutch of Archbishops 
and a finer one of Bevans. However, I doubt 
if the Express deserves the gentle handling 
too many competitors gave it. Of the 
Bevans, I liked Major Dicker’s ‘It is some- 
times useful to know where a Member, was 
when he should have been in the House.’ 
I recommend a first prize of £2 10s. to 
R. B. Browning, a second prize of 30s. to 
the Rev. J. P. Stevenson, and two third 
prizes of 10s. to D. R. Peddy and Nancy 
Gunter. Runners-up: Colin Prestige (whose 
entry is printed) and R. Kennard Davis. 


PRIZES 
(R. B. BROWNING) 
CRAWFIE’S ‘LONDON GAZETTE’ 

My London Gazette appeals to me, as a 
woman, because it presents real news with no 
distortions, graphically and in the true British 
way. 

There are bankruptcies, partnerships that 
have broken up and names that have been 
changed by deed poll. What wonderfully inter- 
esting stories are behind all these! And that 
weekly statement of British Corn! Where is 
it possible to get such figures but in the 
London Gazette! 

There are thousands of other interesting 
figures to pick from, too, and I am fascinated 
by the Receipts and Issues from the Exchequer 
which show how we, in this country, are get- 
ting along in spite of all our difficulties. 


to write about ‘My Daily Express’ for the Archbishop of 
terbury; ‘My Tatler, by Aneurin Bevan; ‘My London Gazette,’ by Crawfie; ‘My 
Guardian,’ by Senator McCarthy; ‘My Daily Herald, by Lady Megan 
Lloyd George; or ‘My Home Chat,’ by Miss Compton-Burnett. 


I always read the London Gazette—every 
word and figure, and I do think that more 
women should, too. 


(REV. J. P. STEVENSON) 
My ‘TATLER,’ BY ANEURIN BEVAN 


Visitors are sometimes surprised to see my 
Tatler in the sitting-room, but I cannot imagine 
why. I have never made any secret of my 
working-class origin, and I consider it a duty 
as well as a pleasure to take a journal that is 
so widely read by the people. It was indeed 
the sight of the Zatler in every public library 
that gave me, years ago, my idea of the Health 
Service—a means of retailing to all, without 
cost, the privileges enjoyed by the wealthy. 

The book reviews are excellent, and when 
my wife and I want ideas for a holiday we 
know where to look. Of course I don’t agree 
with everything that gets into the Tatler, just 
as I don’t agree with everybody who gets into 
the Shadow Cabinet; but I have no intention of 
resigning from the one, or discontinuing the 
other. 


(D. R. PEDDY) 
My ‘TATLER,’ BY ANEURIN BEVAN 


I would not be without my Tatler. But for 
reading of the type of life it portrays, it is 
doubtful whether I should ever have left the 
mines and set out on my career. 

I find its ‘Diary of the Week’ especially 
interesting. How comforting to contemplate 
mid-week race meetings—well attended, yet 
with no perceptible drop in industrial output; 
how different from mid-week greyhound rac- 
ing, dealt with in papers for less privileged 
strata of society! Private dances in the drawing 
rooms and sweated labour below stairs; 
cricket matches at schools where a new genera- 
tion of Tory Cabinet Ministers is being 
reared—how valuable is continuity in the 
British tradition! 

My Tatler shows all this and more. Dining 
in—dining out—dining, at any rate, at 
eight o’clock for certain, not at one o'clock if 
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you're very lucky! Yes, my Tatler is very 
much part of my life. 


(NANCY GUNTER) 
My ‘LONDON GAZETTE, BY CRAWFIE 

I was, of course, practically brought up on 
the London Gazette and when I became 
governess at Buckingham Palace I was 
delighted to find that it was included in the 
publications selected for the Princesses’ 
schoolroom reading. At first its arrival was 
always the signal for a friendly scuffle between 
the Royal sisters, but finally, to my joy, two 
copies at a time appeared and peace reigned. 
One of the girls would read out a name from 
its pages and the other would joyously identify 
its owner. In later years my elder pupil would 
retire blushfully into a corner with her copy 
and emerge gay or depressed according to the 
appearance or otherwise of a certain piece of 
Naval Intelligence, and had to submit to some 
mischievous sisterly teasing on the subject. 


COMMENDED 
(COLIN PRESTIGE) 
My ‘LONDON GaZeTTE,”’ BY CRAWFIE 

I read the London Gazette because it is the 
only paper to be published by authority of 
our beautiful Queen. One day it will be pub- 
lished by authority of Prince Charles! The 
bankruptcy notices and legal advertisements 
are very important to those who take an in- 
terest in business. But I think the most interest- 
ing things of all are the wonderful Honours 
Lists published in those special bumper supple- 
ments on New Year’s Day and on Elizabeth’s 
birthday. It is always tremendously exciting to 
see who has got the Garter and all those other 
wonderful decorations and medals. I still hope 
to see my own name in the London Gazette! 
When she was young, I used to order our 
beloved Queen to have her bath. Perhaps one 
day soon she will give me her order of the 
Bath! 

SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 287 
Set by Allan M. Laing 

For the usual prize of £5 competitors 
are invited to submit a set of rules for 
the guidance of competition setters and 
judges. Sarcasm is not ruled out. Verse: 
not more:than six couplets. Prose: not 
more than 150 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 287,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by August 23. Results in 
the Spectator of September 2. 














SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 847 : é 4 a ‘ : 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 The copy-writer’s production is down 1 Where to find Innocents Abroad? (6) > 10 
to earth (8). 2 A Lady of Spain (6). 
5 I separate the warrant-officer from self, 3 ‘Come, now a —— and a fairy song’ WW 
or do I? (6). (Shakespeare) (7). 
9 Study the undertaking with success in 4 The old head is full of passion (4). 12 13 
view (8). 6 A ghoul’s found in this stew (7). 
10 She always gets up early (6). 7 It looks as if I thus do the odd jobs, a 
12 Is it a laughing matter to do this? (6) unvaryingly (8). 13 
13 Big race observed from the mountains 8 Obviously not much of a proboscis (8). 
(8). 11 Beat up a Scottish lawyer; they’re 16 7 
15 Do they denote collective ownership haughty chaps! (7) 
of peace tokens? (12) 14 Indian cook? He’s inclined to make his 18 19 20 
18 Is there no old man among the forests offerings leathery! (7) 
of the North? (12) 16 I estimate Jenny’s got an alternative (8). 21 2 
23 The doorkeeper’s resigned; gone into 17 Have a meai in Fleet Street? Don’t say 
trade! (8) ° a word (8). wad 
24 Stick the announcement on this spot, 19 Sheepish runner, seemingly (7). 5 
will you ? (6) 20 Why’s Father not at this dance? Gone 
26 Seagoing dandies (6). to Lord’s, no doubt (3-4). 26 7 
27 Dream in a pickle (8). 21 ‘Aili —— are dangerous in war’ 
28 About the kind of holiday haunt you (Dryden) (6). 
need (6). 22 Out? We trust not! Only fagged (6). 7} 
29 Discharges concerning contracts (8). 25 Beware of this man (4). 











Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
Opened after noon on August 23 and addressed: Crossword No. 847, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


Solution on August 26 
The winners of Crossword No, 845 are: Mrs. N. Lioyp, 34 Vicarage 
Road, Birmingham 15, and Mr. J. G. Skunner, 150 Brighton Road, 
Purley, Surrey. 


Solution to No. 845 on page iii 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By 


CONFUSION reigns in the stock markets. 
Things have come to a pretty pass when 
investment is turned into speculation, when 
the Stock Exchange becomes a casino [sic] 
and when City editors have to search their 
consciences. No one can imagine a more 
respectable share than Burmah Oil, its chief 
asset being the Government-controlled 
British Petroleum. Yet after touching 
186s. 104d. it falls to 155s., recovers to 
171s. 3d. and closes at 168s.—all in one 
Stock Exchange account. There must be 
something very unusual to cause such wild 
fluctuations. It is no good blaming Mr. 
Butler, for I expect he would be just as 
confused as everyone else if he had to ex- 
plain this curious market behaviour. No 
doubt, if I were to tell him that his dearer 
money policy and bank squeeze had killed 
the stock market boom he would be de- 
lighted, for he is continually being warned 
by Mr. Hugh Gaitskell that the continua- 
tion of the boom is an incitement to the 
trade unions to press for higher wages. (The 
wage claims will, of course. come, even if 
the Stock Exchange has a slump.) But all | 
can say immediately is that while he may 
have killed speculation for the time he has 
not yet persuaded the genuine investor that 
Government bonds are to be preferred to 
equities. Indeed he made it clear in the 
recent economic debate that this Govern- 
ment, like its predecessor, attached more 
importance to preserving full employment 
than to preserving the value of money. 
While his anti-inflation measures may well 
succeed in cutting out the present excess of 
monetary demand over physical resources, 
he has done nothing to cure the longer- 
term problem of the creeping inflation. 
That depends on getting labour to co- 
operate, to accept a definition of full em- 
ployment which is less extreme than the 
present, so that either the rise in wages lags 
behind the rise in prices (it is the reverse 
today) or productivity ahead faster 
than the rise in wages (through technical 
improvements and factory automation 
which dispense with labour). There is no 
evidence that labour will yet co-operate to 
end the creeping inflation which has been 
driving the investor into equity shares. 


goes 


7 * * 


Having declared my investment prin- 
ciples, I must now risk giving some practi- 
cal investment guidance. Do not be in a 
hurry to buy even the best investment 
shares. The bull market in industrial equi- 
ties 1S noW receiving its second correction. 
The first was when Mr. Butler raised Bank 
rate in February from 3 to 34 per cent. and 


then to 4} per cent. A lively speculative 
fling had then carried the index up by 123 
per cent. in less than two months to 1974 
By March 15 it had fallen 11 per cent. to 
175.7. Then it began to recover and two 
major political events soon made it certain 
that it would break through its previous 
‘high’ of 197}—first, a soft Budget with 
taxation relief that was bound to be re- 
flected in the circumstances of the trade 
boom by higher dividends, and secondly a 
Conservative victory with a big investment 
programme covering the next five years. 
The market subsequently soared, as we 


NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


know, to 223.9 by July 21—a rise of over 
27 per cent. from the previous ‘low’ on 
March 15. This was very steep and it was 
brought about by heavy investment buying 
as a hedge against the creeping inflation, by 
a sudden onrush of American buying of a 
few favoured shares—British Petroleum, 
Imperial Chemicals, Courtaulds — and 
‘finally by intense speculation in oil shares, 
electrical-boiler shares (for the atomic age), 
paper shares and miscellaneous industrials, 
like Metal Box, which had declared bumper 
profits and bonuses. It was a ‘blue chip’ 
boom. Indeed, what makes this boom so 
respectable as compared with that after the 
First World War is that there are no flimsy 
industrial promotions to land the investor 
or speculator in an irrecoverable loss. But 
that does not stop prices rising too fast and 
too high. The market was due for a reaction 
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even without the Butler squeeze. But it took 
a-specially bad toss when it became know 
that the banks had agreed to collaborate 
with the Chancellor by reducing broker 
loans and getting customers generally to eyt 
their overdrafts by selling securities, 

August 3 the index had fallen to 19894) 
per cent. below its recent top. What is the 
next move? The supply of shares on the 
market, which had already been swollen by 
some heavy industrial issues, will be ip. 
creased by forced selling from bank cus. 
tomers. At the same time the institutional 
demand for shares will be restricted by in. 
surance company loans to building 
societies, not to mention subscriptions to 
the new Electricity funding loan. Techni. 
cally the equity share markets should there. 
fore come back, but no one can say that this 
is the end of the bull movement until the 
market has tested its March ‘low’ of 175.7. 
At the moment of writing it is recovering 
—the index is over 208—but | cannot be. 
lieve that the recovery will be very strong 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


It must be difficult for the layman to keep 
up with the stock market's vicissitudes. 
After dropping nearly 10 points at the end 


of last week the index of industrial shares | 


rose nearly 6 points on Monday. A halt to 
the recovery was then called when the terms 
of the new Electricity funding loan became 
known, but when the gilt-edged market 
began to pick up, industrials followed suit 
and Tuesday closed with another 3-point 
gain in the index. On Wednesday, the start 
of a new Stock Exchange account, there 
was a further recovery in oil and industrial 
shares, but I doubt whether it is safe to 
follow it up. The new 44 per cent. Electri- 
city loan 1967-69 at 984 will appeal to the 
insurance companies with its high running 
yield of £4 11s. 4d. per cent. 
* * ~ 


My readers will be aware that for some 
time I have counselled investors not to run 
after the market. The best advice I can now 
give is to name the shares which are worth 
buying when they come back to what I 
regard as a cheap level. To begin with, the 
‘blue chips,’ IMPERIAL CHEMICAL, would be 
attractive at 50s. They very nearly dropped 
to that price last week, but have recovered 
quickly to 55s. At 50s. the potential yield is 
5 per cent. if the dividend is increased, as 
I anticipate, from 10 to 124 per cent. METAL 
BOX dipped to 52s. 6d. and recovered 
sharply to 57s. 6d. The same argument 
applies. If the dividend is increased from 
10 to 124 per cent. on the doubled capital 
they would be very cheap at 50s., but as the 
earnings cover is better than that of ICI, I 
would buy Metal Box at around 52s. 6d. 
ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL has a still stronger 
earnings cover and its dividend could rise 
from 14 to 174 per cent. The shares would 
probably be cheap at 85s. to yield a poten- 
tial 4 per cent. in view of the long-term 
prospects. They fell last week to 82s. 6d., 
but are now 92s. 3d. Among oil shares, 
which speculation has made more danger- 
OUS, BRITISH PETROLEUM, Which slumped to 
115s. 1d. last week, would be attractive at 
around 110s. on the basis that the 1955 
potential earnings could be 80 per cent. and 


dividends 25 per cent. A potential yield of 
44 per cent. would be reasonable for a 
growth stock in the oil industry. In the 
second class WIGGINS TEAPE, which has 
been depressed by its new issue, now return 
54 per cent. at 68s. 9d. on the dividend of 
174 per cent. paid for 1954. They have re- 
cently been as high as 73s. 6d. CITY OF 
LONDON REAL PROPERTY, which I have re 
cently recommended, have come back from 
53s. to 46s. to yield 4.3 per cent. on last 
year’s dividend of 10 per cent. I expect an 
increase in dividend to 124 per cent., which 
would give a potential yield of 5.4 per cent, 


+ * * 


I first called attention to VITAMINS LTD. 
nearly two years ago when they were Is. 
shares standing at Is. 9d. and yielding about 
9 per cent. The company needed, I said, to 
build up its financial strength and when it 
did so its shares would not be returning s0 
high a yield. Since then it has developed 
remarkably both its manufacture of Bemax 
and other vitamin foods and its animal 
feedingstuffs (Vitameals). Concentration of 
the pharmaceutical products in the new fac- 
tory at Crawley has brought down manu- 
facturing costs, while turnover has gone 
ahead rapidly. Trading profits are now 
more than double the level of two years 
ago. The jump of nearly 75 per cent. in the 
profits for the year to March 31 reflects the 
increased turnover in all sections of the 
business, not to mention the contracts it has 
for putting vitamins in the new national 
loaf. Finances are now quite satisfactory. 
One in three new ordinary shares were 
issued in 1953 at Is. 9d. and 150,000 prefer- 
ence shares last year at 20s. Permission 1s 
now being sought to increase the author- 
ised capital, which suggests another rights 
issue. Technical developments are well ad- 
vanced and if another issue is made it will 
probably be as productive as the last. Earn- 
ings last year were 434 per cent. and the 
dividend was raised to 15 per cent. on capl- 
tal increased by the one-for-two bonus issue 
of last September. At 12s. 6d. the Ss. shares 
yield 6 per cent. 
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spECT 
ig ) ; EA CIVIL SER-; VOICE OF AMERICA IN EUROPE) FOUR FRENCH REALISTS. Arts Council 
classified advertisements must be Vick. A wemmy was tore Senior Assistant! announces openings in the Bulgarian Service| Exhibition of Paintings by André Minaux, 
id. 3s. per line. Line averages pupiic Relations Officer, Public Relations for Writer-Transiators. Applicants must|Ginette Rapp, Roger Montané, Jean Vinay. 
5. Minimum 2 lines. Box, Department, Sierra Leone (BCD 148/15/01). possess the following qualifications : 1. Jour-/ TATE GALLERY. Open th Sent. 4. ‘ort 
g2 letters. ©’ xtra. Classified Qualitications: Experience in journalism) nalistic or other writing experience. 2. days 10-6 (Tucs. & Thurs. 10-8), Suns, 2-6, 
Numbers Is. glace >/and other publicity techniques. A good Excellent knowledge of the Bulgarian) Admission free 
Advertisement Dept., Spectator, | degree from a British University or its equi-| language, 3. Fluency in spoken and written y;4RLBOROUGH 17-18 Old Bond St., W.1. 
er Street, London, W.C.1.| valent and some relevant experience or a! English.—Apply in writing before August) paintings & Drawings by BOUDIN, 

















9 Gow : | good secondary school education with long| 31, 1955, to: Bulgarian Service, MRC, c/o| COROT, COURBET, DEGAS, F/LATOUR, 
Telephone EUSion 3221 (5 lines).| experience in responsible journalistic work.| American Consulate General, Munich,| prcassO, SIGNAC & others. Daily 10-5.30, 
Knowledge of one —— 2 ~~ other} Germany. | Sat. 10-12.30. 
a than English and/or of ore Protectorate [MODERN FURNITURE AND FURN- 
——_— r fer \t I Y I 
\ an ge. Age limits 30-45 ISHINGS for bed-sitting-room by well 
INTMENTS VACANT years but candidates outside these limits ; '—HEAL SON LTD., 
ae wil be considered 1 tney have special ualc| ENTERTAINMENTS Kio" duimers HEAL &, SON 12D. 


f persons answering these | . : @ i sponsibility | 
he engagement O : fications. Duties: eneral responsibility 
t be made through a : ll 
ted Ofer of The Ministry of Labour or a| OUST stems work and supervision of the| MADAME, BUTTERPLY Rov nicole 
pncy . . . all, New Film Version echnicolor. , - a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the angen work of the Department in the Protectorate,! Actors from Takarazuka School and Stars, “on. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 


Festiva). WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. MON- 
RIAAN, 1872-1944: retrospective exhibi- 
2-6; closed 


18-64 inclusive or a} C , 7 
ao a + ma Se tm lusive unless he or| including the editorial side of local broad- Chorus and Orchestra of Royal Opera House, ees Admission free, Adjoins Aldgate 
. on | is excepted from| casting. The officer selected would also be) Rome, Sundays 14 & 21 August at 4.30 &| ast Station. 


the employment, 
me ovislons of the Notification of Vacan- 
é $) 


cies Order, 1952 


| required to assist in the expansion of the) 7 4 


existing services to include local broad-| 
in some| casting and to cqyver the Provinces as well ROYAL ALBERT HALL 








Bac ge ee ee Duties :| 88 the Colony, and to provide reliet for the HENRY WOOD PERSONAL 

pd preparing material for sound| Public ——— a. pon - ee PROMENADE CONCERTS A CHURCH for individual belief and 
, : feacte | ment: On contract for one tour o 0 24) . - : . 

output of Variety, Outside Broadcasts, BBC presents 61st Season rational doctrine, Information about Unitari- 


arn ore . "| months in the first instance with salary in the| - . cs pte 7 
Children's Hour and Oe ee a £1,056 x £44—£1,287 per annum plus) ey ee eee 
ments ———" ‘Guiiieuinene | ability| CXDatriation allowance of between £232 and) +, 4 01. 9. 6g.. 7s. 6d., Ss. 38. 6d. from| Mission, 14 Gordon Sq. W.C.1 

-- cmt ma : | £282 per annum. A gratuity of £37 10s. for fall (Ken. 8212) and Agents. 2,000 Prome-| ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 


resent material in style suitable for| : 4 : i ser- 4 ’ 
oo publications and dealing direct with| ¢ach completed three months resident ser nade (with seating for 400), 2s 6d, avail-| ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected 


janism, Please send stamp, S. Sec., Postal 





: vi i i oved leave) is pay- ; . ae . 
Press. Experience of | light entertainment} aa pcg ns le nyear nn I pe! hg able nightly at doors only, cotonse Ss came hedes. Direct trom tn 
world an advantage ee A ) gee }| Outfit allowance of £60. Quarters provided _|to 5 gns, a box. One quality only—the best. 
ee aieeents Me. "t1aee o nae | when available at a rental of 10% of salary a Write for catalogue, Allwood Bros. Ltd., 53 
ny eee “4 ne *| subject to a maximum o per annum | Bs . ; ! i 
Requests for cpplication forms ——— omg lhe, Free medical attention for! EXHIBITIONS AND bcos Ay ae Sussex, Phone Wivelsfield 
addressed envelope and quoting relerence! joer only. Leave at the rate of 7 days for LECTURES eters guaere 
‘1133 Spt.') should reach | Appointments) «4, completed month of residential service, |ARTIST of independent means requires 
Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, London, income tax at low local rates, Apply in writ-- ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE at, Commissions for Portrait Painting. Fee im- 
w.1, within 5 days. ing to the Director of Recruitment, Colonial|the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Sq.| material, London Area.—Box No. 4280 
BBC requires North American Programme) Office, Gt. Smith St., London, S.W.1.| 10-5.30, Sats, 10-1, Till 16th Mason-Peacock Ltd., 184 Strand, Lon 


Organiser (British subject) for North) giving briefly age, qualifications and ex- ~eearenes , , . 7 don, W.C.2 
American Service providing talks, interviews,| perience. Mention the reference number a — resneer Recents CANCER PATIENT (55676). Poor mother 
aeuees Gnd Setutes 08 wike ng - BCD 148/15/01. lent from Buckingham Palace by gracious (49), recently widowed, is struggling to work 
SE OF roadie in once ic ang| INTERESTING FOSITION vacant for! wish of H.M. The Queen, Gold-plate and, #ain for her two young children, Needs 
and Canada gee ery f ace acco ang young lady required as Companion Gover-' silver by Regency. craftsmen. The State! 20urishing foods. Please help us to care for 
ees of wor’ © pe Seaeion sr ua-| Ness for children school age in lovely country and Private Apartments completely furn- her (also thousands of other sad cases). 
formulating programme i ee tne house with full staff few miles from Folke- ished. New restorations and exhibits 10 to Jewellery welcomed .— National Society for 
iden wide gonad knowledge and stone; must be able drive car for own and) 8 daily. including Sunday Swi ee ee 
1 , s shi a . » _ 7 . 7 

interesis, appreciation of technique of | children’s, use; no housework Box SP700, weaGi BEQUEST KENWOOD, Exhibi- 
broadcasting the spoken word. Knowledge| <5 -©-» 9° 3) ag ltion of paintings by Angelica Kauffman. CAREERS as Hotel Book-keeper/Recep- 
and experience of broadcasting in United) SOCIAL WORKER, trained, full time, te-| Admission free. Weekdays 10-7. Sundays tionists, Management, Dietitian Caterers, 
States and Canada, of organising and Quired by voluntary organisation concerned) 4 39.7 319 bus from Aichway or Golders| Medical Secretaries. Successful _ postal 
directing work of a team and of original with welfare conditions amongst elderly | Green Stations (625). |courses. Brochure 3d. Secretary, Southern 
writing would be considerable advantages.| Pcople in Edinburgh. Salary not below £400 ’ : Training College, Brighton 6 

—Apply before 15th August stating quali-; ‘LEFEVRE GALLERY, 36 Bruton Street. 


y 22 ibly her if lifica- ~ . . : 7 
Sa 2 ty rida bas annual inere.| fications to Box 3884, Robertson & Scott.|W.1. SOME FRENCH AND BRITISH CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder 








, . srcesga | t . Edinburgh 2. PAINTINGS" Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1 lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
—» Rae oe, sen, Sous Me 42 Chatlotte Square, E as z own prectioner, Deals from the Contact 
application fc enclos : ESSeC 1 | | Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews, 
envelope and quoting Reference “1149 Spt.")| South Kensington, S.W.7. 





sho each A ntments Officer, BBC, 
ould reach Appoi e FOR CONGENIAL FRIENDS (Ladies, 


Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within $| : - s ‘ i 
days. | 1S wee In Gentlemen and Students) in Germany and 


a . ——e elsewhere in the English-speaking terri- 

Eg tage mang Bag errant By tories of the world apply to the International 

0 2 ‘ ‘orre nce 

(Ostober for Librarian. Preference giten to! oe a tee eee 
Miinchen 15, Lindwurmstrasse, 126-A 


applicants who have some experience in, | * Western Germany 
or knowledge of, the surveyor’s profession. a 
Salary scale £755 x £30—£875. Contribu-| FOR SALE, A. Leo's Astrology for All. 
tory superannuation scheme, ‘-day week, | set of 6 text books, £2 15s, Benham’s Laws 
~Applications giving full details of age, of Scientific Handreading, 13s, Cheiro’s Lan- 





education and previous experience to Box guage of the Hand, 12s. Gd. con.—Box 1129. 
1135, | J J : 
| . - CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD., 
| Great Things from Little Satellites eames germs ter See's Commas ane 
mans 6 SPENCER LIMITED Contact Lenses. Free booklet from Dept 
s =NC ; 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
invite applications from women be- ROBERT BOYD Telephone GER 2531. Branches in main 
tween the approximate ages of 27 towns, 
and 40 years to undertake STAFF ‘ ae ‘ , ‘ alicia = , 
0 OTT gee By md Changing Emphasis in Soviet Psychology GENTLEMEN, DON'T BUY, Have your 


&... } shirts repaired as new. Moderate charges 

units. Th t > of a high —— - 

grade with moogneetive salaries ant JOHN MCLEISH New double cuffs, Ss. 9d. New collar. 
* | . highest: standard. Post 

Offer great scope for experienced 6s. 6d. Work of hig 

. - s a ° shirt(s) for free estimate or send for full 

women with tried large scale organ - The Transfiguration of Jesus price list to Joanna, Dept. 18. 26 South- 

ising ability, imagination and modern bourne Grove, W. Southbourne, Bourne 

. . * . = 


a, 2 Saee Senne. RT. REV. J. W. C. WAND Bishop of London mouth, Hants. 


Vacancies exist in many large towns 





in al’ parts of the country. A period | - GENTLEMAN with car received in quiet 

of comprehensive training in the W 9 home. Nominal terms to one willing to share 

Company's system is given during hat IS an Office of Profit? home life, also short car trips and some 

which time a good salary is paid | T c THOM AS shopping occasionally.—Apply E. Johnson 
. . y. 


(Mrs.), Albion FElouse, Sutton, nr. Pul- 
P P . borough, Sussex. Tel. Sutton, Sx. 244 
ve ton aualifications and ore |1}/ Law in Action: Clean hands and the Rabbi! HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? 
ae ais *, Readers having anything to sell or profes- 
oe meng ary Pa ll — | Catcher sional services to offer, are invited to bring 
ic re J | their announcement to the notice of the many 


views may take place regionally A BARRISTER thousands of readers of the “SPECTATOR.” 


througho : ; - 
oughour the country. Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 4 


P per line (34 letters), and should reach the 
The Curse of Nakaa SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, 
W.C.1, with remittance, by Monday prior 


SIR ARTHUR GRIMBLE to the date of publication 


SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 845 | 
HAVE YOUR BEDDING REMADE by 
ACROSS.—1 Wagtails, 5 Catsup, 9 Bird-} : ‘ ; ) vliday : 
Yoon agtai su i a The First Channel Flight Heal’s whilst on holida I4-day service 


a 12 Everest. 13 Orleans, Write for Remake Bedding Folder HEAL 

mi-detached. 17 Falcon-gentle, 22 Sham- . ry & SON LTD., 196 Tottenham Court Road, 

poo, 23 Ambitty. 24 Onside, 25 Stanhope. 26) COLLINSON OWEN London, W.1 

Sedent, 27 Trinkets KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female 
DOWN. — 1 Webbed. 2 Garden, 3| and the Human Male sent on by post 


Applications should be addressed in 


Writing, giving full details of age, 











Accrete, 4 Lightning-rod, 6 Aurelia. 7 Sym-| 4 Write or call for our Free Price List and 
saa g paantnine-od. 6 Aurelia. 7 Sym} A BBC PUBLICATION 4d. EVERY THURSDAY Licrature “on Family Planning. Fiertag 

















Eftsoons. 16 Cleansed. 18 Oppidan. 19) | 
Lebanon, 20 Strove. 21 Tylers. Continued Ove ‘eas 
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LEARN TO WEAVE for pleasure or profit., HEFFER’S OF CAMBRIDGE pay good 
Brochure Cathedral Weaving Centre, Con-| prices for scholarly and rare books; lists 
terbury, 1. Looms, Yarns. | invited. W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., Petty Cury, 
MALE NURSE COMPANION wanted for) Cambridge 

young Cambridge graduate in private coun-|*‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you Writing Success. 
try house in Glos.—Write Box 1146 . No Sales—No Fees. Send for Free S1 ‘Know- 
QUAKERISM, Information respecting the| How Guide to Writing Success.’ B.A. School 
Faith and Practice of the Religious Society|of Sucgessful Writing Ltd., 124 New Bond 


SUMMER, autumn and winter Courses for) 
foreigners ic Spain, For information apply| 
to the Institute of Spain, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1, Tel, Sloane 8381. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
Research Studentships in Economic and 
Social Studies Applications are invited tor 


: elig 4 the above studentships, tenable for one 
S. —— “ee on application to the|Street,Ziondon, W.1. year in the first instance, and renewable 

riends Home Service Committee, Friends| ;yTEMARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000; 6d. carbon.| for a further period not exceeding two years. 
House, Euston Road, London, N.W.1. These plays. Accuracy assured. E. Jennings,| [he studentships are normally of the value| 
READING MATTER by Postal Subscrip-|55 Brdékman Road, Folkestone. of £250 or £300 per annum. They are offered) 








tion, Have all your magazines, periodicals, 
trade papers, etc., supplied from one source, 
Only one account, one change of address 
notification, one order, if you ask Smith’s to 
supply. Any W. H. Smith branch will make 
the arrangements; or write to W. H. Smith 
& Son Ltd., 400 Strand House, 


| : “@ 7 to candidates who have obtained the Degree 
|STORTES WANTED by British Institute/o¢ Bachelor or Master in this or any other 
jof Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent) approved University. Applications should 
Hous&’ Regent Street, W.1, Suitable stories! pe sent not later than 7th September, 1955, 


ate f by us and submitted to editors on}ig the Registrar, the University, Man- 





apiece ; lto ; 
a 15per cent, of sales’ basis. Unsuitable| chester 13, from whom further particulars 


London, | Storie are returned with reasons for reiec-| ang forms of application may be obtained 


W.C2. on,“’Address_ your MS. to Dept, C.23.| 

STAMMERING treatment and nervous | Pee: “The Professional Touch” concern-| WELL-BALANCED PREPARATION for 

ie. Gomes af as Gate aoa i Courses and Criticisms from Dept. | the nga y = gy _ 

loses. Wise ¢ 6- |&.25. S }is the aim o he -w School, ings 

Chas, Seymour, ‘boosh.’ Potten Nurseries | WANTED, Bibliographies, books on bind-| Langley, Herts. While avoiding early speciali- 

Ash. Aiserohot ‘lings. — A. Hyde, Broomlands,- Upton, | sation the method (based on Rudolph Steiner 
. . | Macclesfield. | principles) seeks to unfold individual facul- 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec-| 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
for ever. Never fails, Guaranteed, Cash or 
20s. monthly, Free trial. Write for illus. | 
particulars free, in plain envelope. Vandre} 
Ltd, (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas- 
gow, C.2. 

THE MECHANISED GARDEN CENTRE.) 
Sales. maintenance and advisory service on 
all labour-saving garden machinery and 
equipment, All makes on show. GOD-) 
FREYS, 104-112 Marylebone Lane, W.1.| 
WEL. 6842 and Brenchley, Tonbridge, Kent. 
YOU WILL MAKE MOKE MONEY in 
shares if you follow the advice of the 
*Investors’ Chronicle."’ For nearly 100 years 
this weekly has been giving sound advice to 
investors, Two issues free of charge from 
32 Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.2. 


: ‘ »  |ties and. gifts and to develop truly social 
WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting |‘impilses. Boys and girls, 6 to 18 received 


free booklet. The Regent ‘Institute ;(Dept.| as day children or boarders at moderate 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 | fees. Number of vacancies now due to recent 
£6-£12 INTERESTING POST .available.— | ©*'¢"sions. 
Call at Mayfair Secretarial: Cpliege, 57| _ . 
Duke St., W.1, MAY, 6626 


| SHOPPING BY POST 


| ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality. 

direct from factory, save £ £ £s. Send today 
EDUCATIONAL | Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL} 
training for graduates and well-educated GARLIC 
girls. Canteen, St. Godric’s 
College, 2 Arkwright Road, 
N.W.3. Hampstead 3986. 


|BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
Parents desiring vacancies and men and 











c AND RHEUMATISM. Notwith- 
Secretarial| standing sensational new drug and serum 

London, | discoveries, the truth about garlic as a 
remedy for rheumatism stands as it has 
stood for 5,000 years; that powerful purifier 
and healer given by Nature for the use 


! . of Man, Get to know Garlisol deodorised 
women seeking teaching appointments, alSO|(non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving 


Matrons and Assistant Matrons, should apply) rheumatism at its roots Send 50s. for 
to R. J. S. Curtis, M.A, (1.W.E.), Hon.) 1 999 tablets. six months’ treatment, 
Secretary, Public Relations Committee, In-) interesting booklet about aan ake 
corporated Association of Preparatory) jjmemorial remedy of Nature. Garlisol| 
Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex 
COACHING FOR BOYS, 12-18. G.C.E., 


Common Entrance, Civil Service exams., ¢tc.) ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for 
dence coaching, Perhaps we can shorten| QU@lified and experienced tutors. Holidays| their Justrous beauty, Elegant Damask Table 


the road for you also. Advice is free and 6) ee eee Bearwood | Cioths and Nappery, Luncheon Sets, After- 


LITERARY 


“YES, 'LL TAKE UP WRITING when 
I've got time.”” But, of course, you keep 
putting it off and you do’ nothing about it. 
The LSJ, founded by journalists over 35 
years ago, has helped thousands to succeed 
by personal—entirely personal—correspon-} 





is the book ‘Writing for the Press.” — noon Tea Cloths, Superior Bed Linens, 
Write to: Prospectus Dept., LONDON|COMMON ENTRANCE, Small Coaching| Linen and Terry Towels, Dress Linens, 30 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57 Gordon! School, Boys, aged 10 to 14. Individual | beautiful colours to choose from. Illustrated 


Square, LONDON, W.C.1, MUSeum 4574 
“There are LSJ students all over the world.” 


AUTHOR'S TYPEWRITING SERVICE, 


attention. Exceptional results past ten years. | Brochure from Rosemoyne 
Sea and mountain air, Games, Prospectus|Jordanstown, Whiteabbey, 
from IVOR M, CROSS, M.A., Cantab.| Northern Ireland. 

Specialists in MS. preparation for press, | (!'¢ly Senior Master at Stowe), BARBARA) WHOLE FRUIT APRICOT JAM, The most 
professional finish, Bookwork, novels, etc., K. K. CROSS, B.A., Oxon, Lapley Grange. | exquisitely tasting ever offered for sale. Made 
Glandyfi, Machynlleth, Wales. Tel. :|in South Africa from fresh first grade apri- 


punched and bound. Best white bond sup-| , 
plied, 2s. per 1,000 words; carbons quarter | Glandyfi 243. pom — aoe Fo gs No “ - 
redients, New Season's just arrived. 2 Ib. 


rate, Victor Steeple, Stede House, Harriet-| DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland|® as 
sham, Kent. | Park, W.11. Individual tuition for exami- eo _— 19s, Original case of 24 eal 
ree elivery J.K.— 


Irish Linens, 
Co. Antrim, 


KS N : , |nations, Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B. liv anywhere in the 
BOOKS WANTED: | Bany's .. German | General Certificate at all levels, Tel: PARK|SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot| 
Sketches in Flanders and Germany; Stan-| 7437. Lane, London, E.C.3. 
field's Sketches of Moselle & Rhine; and| EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina-| a 
other illustrated books of the period.—|tion.—University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 





Raphael King Ltd., 
London, W.C.1, 


28 Museum Street, 





|tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practical | 
!(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects.; CITY or W.C.: pref. over business pre-! 
| Write today for free prospectus mentioning| mises. Wanted, smalj unf, flat, pref, with 
exam, or subject in which interested to) tel.—Box 1142. 

Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or PURN. B/SIT,s use k. & b/rm.; writer, artist, 


— Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. musician,—Freeston, Crockham Hill, Kent. 
| INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in) KINLOCH RANNOCH, Perthshire. Four-| 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others; roomed modernised furnished cottage avail-| 
6 months and 14 weeks courses begin at) oi). on long lease.—Box No. 1145 
frequent intervals. Davies’s, White Lodge, pia r - 
Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). 
ioe two south $, Privat try house 23) 
|| LOCAL HISTORY. Residential Course on| miles SE. Staff. Garage, partial. board. 


‘The English Village : 1750-1950,” at Mading-| Moderate terms. Cheerful/adaptable guest. 


} 


HEALTH | 
HORIZON| 


—a magazine for everyone 


112 
“+ 


TARIAL COLLEGE, 62 Bayswater Road, 


| 
| ley Hall, Cambridge, 20-27 August, 1955. oe Rese 
| SUMMER, 7955 || Full details can be obtained from: F. E. omnes ‘ — —_ = 
* . _ .. ||| Bell, M.A. Stuart House, Mill Lane, Cam-| UNFURNISHED ACCOMMOATION te- 
| & Atomic Medicine and the Physician ||| pride |quired in or around London by young 
1 | r ° 7 A business couple within next six months 
| * Helping Lonely Old People MARLBOROUGH GATE SECRE-/ Good references. Please reply to Box 868C. | 
| * Poliomyelitis and the Family ||| W.2. Tel.: Pad. 3320. Director : H. R. Light, YOUNG BUSINESS WOMAN requires un-| 
| Doctor ||| B.Sc., F.C.1.S. Comprehensive training for] furnished flat, London.—Box 1130. 
i |||high-grade secretarial appointments for 


students of good general education. Appoint- 
ments Bureau. Prospectus on application to 
Secretary. 


OXFORD AND COUNTY Sec. School, 34 
St. Giles. Comprehensive training. Grad. 
Course, Next term September 19. ‘Pros. 


||}POSTAL TUITION for Gen, Cert, of! 
Educn. (all examining Boards), London B.A., 
B.Sc. B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc., Sociology, LL.B., 
B.D, Degrees and Diplomas, Law and Pro- 
fessional exams.. mod. fees, Prospectus from| Cliff, Tel.: 1944. 33 rms, 220 yards sea front 
C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D, Dept, B92,|Gardens, Putting Green. Garages, Super 
Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) | lative food. 7 gns Summer, 74-9 gns. 





|| %& Orthoptics as a Career — 
i HOTELS 


ABINGWORTH HALL, near Storrington, 
in West Sussex downlands, Holiday or per- 
| manent. 11 miles sea; buses, Several ground- 
floor bedrooms, Special terms winter resi- 
dents; c.h. all rooms, Unlicensed. West Chil- 
tington 2257. 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W.) 


| and 
many other articles by specialists 


| 2/6 a copy or ro/- a year 


TAVISTOCK HOUSE NORTH, 
} TAVISTOCK SQUARE, 
| LONDON, W.C.1 
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ACCOMMODATION /|* 


RETIRED professional man offered (Sept.)| T 





t 


FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE 
Ideal West Sussex walking co 
fast in bed. May to October, 6/7 gns 


|tarians welcome. Tel. Fittleworth 6] 


GUILDFORD, Surrey, Quar 
Hotel, A.A. & R.AC. ty Edge 


Sat 


approved, 
quiet, comfortable. Tel. 61817, 
HORSHAM. Convalesce and Tecuperaty 


Honeywood House, Rowhoo! 
Sussex (Phone Oakwood Hill oe 
attention. Beautiful country residences tf 
cellent cuisine. 7 
OLD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, yoy 
HOLE, PENZANCE, Phone ang * 
Mousehole 222, Late sunsets; autump 4 
spring flowers; mild climate; goog 
comfortable chairs; well-sprung beds: 
and log fires. All blend well to make 
happy holiday on edge of sea, Cy 
December, Terms: mid-September 1 
July, 7-8 gns, Brochure. S. P, Bryant, 


RYE. The Hope Anchor, R.AC, 
approved. Licensed, Superb position jg 
lovely centre for Summer hols, Rye ny 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, Small, g 
Regency guest house on sea front, Vag 
cies from September onwards, Good food 


SUSSEX DOWNS. Sept.-Oct, MON 
REST GUEST HOUSE (17th Cem 
Jevington, the village in the Downs, 
access Eastbourne. All comforts, Brochuy 
Polegate 178. 
SWITZERLAND.—Stay at Bon Aggy 
Chateaux-d’Oex, the 18th-century ¢ 
with every modern comfort run by a yo 
Anglo-Swiss couple. Wonderful vig! 
Alpine flora; walks, riding, tennis, sway 
ming, private car tours, good cuisine, 


THE NEW 1955-56 edition of THE GO@ 
FOOD GUIDE is now ready, 
nearly 800 places throughout Britain why 
serve a g00d meal at a reasonable pre 
Nearly a third of the entries are new, Ty 
standard goes higher every year, 5s, tng 
all booksellers, Published by Cassell, 


bray: 








HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


CHILDREN’S HOLIDAYS with riding, ¢ 
PARNDON HALL, HARLOW, have prow! 
immensely popular; 10 ponies with reside 
instructress, tennis court, extensive groum 
Fully booked August, but vacancies avi 
able Sept. Ist-24th.—Apply Secretay ff 
brochure. Tel.: Harlow 24511, 

COUNTRY COUSINS GUIDE TO LOy 
DON, Gay & practical. Barrow Boy { 
Windmili Girls; Meals & Museums; Py 
ment Artists & Pubs. 2s 9d., post fre 
Victor Hilton (S.P.), Harbourside, Torquy 


TRAMP AND CARGO BOAT VOYAGE 
Book now for Autumn and Winter Crise 
Few summer vacancies Spain, Moro 
Mediterranean area 24 to 6 wks, duration 
from £55. Also passages Canada & USA 
—Apply A, BOWERMAN LTD. 38 
Place, E.C.1, Tel.: Holborn 1887, 








PROPERTY 


SOMERSET/DEVON BORDERS (4 mis 
West of Chard), A Country Residence 
Character in a perfect Rural Setting wa 
absolute privacy. Hall, 2 rece., 4 beds? 
bath, kitchen, etc. Own Lighting Pam 
Good Water, Garage. Informal Garden, Su 
rounded by Woodland 8 acres Freeboll 
with Possession, £3,750. Sole Ages 
_R. G. Lawrence & Son, Crewkerne (Ie 
503/4), and at Bridport and Chard. 








3 Rs 


REST 
RELAXATION and 
RECREATION 
under idea! conditions 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK Derbyshire 


Open to mid-September 
The Booklet of Smediey’s will be glody 
sent on application to—THE MANAGER 
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